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" usual —one might say fash- 


ionable—for American 
ae 


P*« half a century it has been 


Presidents to ‘‘ swing around the 
circle.’”?’ Naturally, one would 
expect Americans to become proficient 
in the conduct of fétes, with fifty years 
of experience. But the visit of a 
President to the average American com- 
munity lacks something between ninety- 
four and ninety-seven per cent. of the 
pomp and splendor and magnificence of 
the scene on the field of the cloth of gold. 
Generally speaking, the community vis- 
ited by a President is a small town, 
probably under fifty thousand. And 
usually the conquering hero comes some- 
thing like this: An hour before train 
time the crowd begins to gather at the 
depot —a long, low, rakish-looking craft, 
red painted and sand coated, with wide 
eaves and a high platform at the east 
end on which men may sit swinging their 
feet. When the crowd gets packed too 
closely to get its handkerchiefs in 
comfort, the young man with calico 
sleeve-guards worms out of the depot, 
chalks up on the blackboard “ Special 
fifteen minutes late,’’ and retires amida 
cataclysm of merry imprecation. 

For a while the crowd rests one foot 
and then the other, and snaps its watches, 
and climbs on freight cars, and fills 
coal cars, and covers the depot roof, and 
looks wearily down the tracks at the hori- 
zon. There aretwenty false alarms; and 
at the final ‘‘ Here she comes! ’’ no one is 


whistle sounds. As the smokestack emerges from the sky- 
line and the sheen of the headlight flashes, the snare drum 
of the silver cornet band begins to br-r-r-r-rdum-dum, and 
as the face of the engineer comes out of the blur of distance 
the band begins to play Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 
with every man jack in the band looking at the train and 
every soul in the crowd yelling his lungs out. The train 
roars into the station and does not stop. On goes the train 
down the track and down the track, with the crowd flowing 
with marvelous rapidity through the hole the train has made. 
Finally the engine pulls up at the water-tank a hundred 
yards from the depot, and while the freight cars and coal 
cars and the depot roof are moulting their human feathers, 
a very ordinary-looking man comes out on the rear end of 
the train and begins talking to the thirty or forty fleet-footed 
citizens — generally boys—who have kept up with the car. 
Before the man has got two sentences out of his mouth the 
crowd has increased to two hundred, and by the time he has 
spoken a minute he is addressing cheering thousands who 


stand open-mouthed and breathless listening to his common-. 


place remarks with gravity, if not awe. If the President 
talks five minutes the multitude has grown so vast that only 
the high places of his voice reach the murmuring edge of the 
crowd, which begins to fringe itself with buggies and country 
wagons. A young man or two, notebook in hand, stands 
beside the President, and, by the time the crowd has found 
its consciousness enough to identify the other notables on the 
car platform, the engine bell begins to ring, and the 
President is cutting his remarks off as abruptly as he can 
and has begun to wave his hand. The train moves slowly, 
an old chap mounts the guard-rail to tell the President that 
he knew his father or that he 
fought with him in the tenth Ohio, 
or that he wants to shake his hand. 
There is a proud instant for the 
veteran, who tumbles awkwardly 
off the moving car among the 
small boys following the train; 
the straggling members of the 
band have huddled together and 
are playing America; the crowd 
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convinced till the little puff of white smoke rises and later the 


is waving hats and hands and parasols; you can hear the 
buggies cramping and screeching at the rim of the mob; 
the details of the rear platform are beginning to disappear; 
the President may still be seen waving his hat at the crowd. 
The dignitaries who don’t care for the crowd have gone in. 
The President’s face has become a white dot on a black spot. 
The crowd turns away; the féte is over and the workaday 
world has begun for the little town. 

This is repeated a-dozen times a day, and for forty days 
and forty nights. It seems to have no effect on things. It 
seems a perfectly humdrum and meaningless occurrence, 
stupid and insignificant. Yet in this way policies are deter- 
mined and events of real importance inspired. For there is 
no rhetorical force so potent in American politics as a 
President at the rear end of atrain. From the birth of this 
generation of voters a President, talking to the people, 
whether he has talked crops or geography or political 
economy or the weather or ethics, or demonstrated a geomet- 
rical theorem, has brought them to his way of thinking on 
the tariff or the currency or our foreign policy, and this 
spring President Roosevelt has converted the nation to his 
way of thinking on the trust problem, though he has scarcely 
mentioned it in his speeches. He has given the question 
what might be called ‘‘ absent treatment.’’ 


The Disappointed Mourners 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Western tour this spring 

has not differed from the Western tours of other 
Presidents. There has probably been no more enthusiasm 
for him than there was for his predecessors, and no less. 
And yet, though he has not surprised his friends he has 
grievously disappointed his enemies. They expected this 
trip to be the rope with which he would hang himself. It is 
curious, when one doesn’t like another, how often one 
predicts the disagreeable fellow’s downfall, and it is aston- 
ishing how few predictions come true. The men who 
dislike Roosevelt naturally assume, because they don’t like 
him, that he is a fool—a human error, by the way —and, 
assuming him to be a fool, they saw with complacence the 
opportunity for him to show it. For there is no place where 
folly crops out_in a man as it does when he gets on his feet 


vircie 


to say something when he has noth- 

ing in particular to say. Aftera 

man has made three or four 

speeches on any subject he is talked 

out. He can repeat himself or he 
may drivel. Roosevelt has chosen to say 
over again the thing he said before. 
Since the first week of his trip the news- 
papers have not printed his speeches, 
except the local papers, and no one 
has been particularly wiser for the 
President’s repetition. His enemies 
have not witnessed his downfall; there 
have been no ‘‘ untoward symptoms,’’ 
and he has returned to Washington as 
much stronger than he was when he 
went out as any American President ever 
was, and as any American President ever 
may expect to be 

But for all this the Western trip of 
President Roosevelt had its distinguish- 
ing features. It differed from other 
tours of other Presidents ‘‘ as one star 
differeth from another in glory.’”’ And 
the distinctive features of this trip are 
noteworthy. It has happened that prac- 
tically every President who has toured 
the country since the Civil War has been 
an advocate of some theory of prosper- 
ity; has promulgated some doctrine that 
concerned the accumulation of national 
wealth. Cleveland stood for tariff re- 
form. Harrison and McKinley were the 
exponents of protection. McKinley also 
stood for sound money as a means of 
national grace, and later he preached 
expansion as a sort of vicarious atone- 
ment by which the nation might retain its commercial 
salvation. But always the post-bellum Presidents have been 
concerned with the accumulation of riches for the people. 
Now the good times are here; the prosperity is unquestioned, 
and the problem that confronts President Roosevelt is one 
not of the accumulation but of the distribution of wealth. 
Strikes, trusts, labor unions, mergers and the like are mani- 
festations of the problem of distribution. This problem is 
rather a new one to Americans — that is, asa practical problem, 
though, before there was much to distribute, the labor agita- 
tors and the socialists, and those academic gentlemen with 
a statistical turn of mind commonly called cranks, gave the 
problem a certain irritating speculative interest. But they 
were crossing the bridge before they got to it and their 
reflections have not been of much real use, now that the 
country is face to face with the real situation. And President 
Roosevelt, starting on his tour this spring, was the first 
President to set forth pioneering in-a social and economic 
wilderness, with no guide nor compass but his conscience 
and his common-sense. Not comprehending a conscience 
and not appreciating his common-sense, it is no wonder 
that the President’s enemies thought he would fall irre- 
trievably. 

The economic situation in the country is something like 
this: The thing called money is plentiful. Capital is seeking 
investment everywhere. Prices run high and profits are 
reasonably easy to make in any legitimate venture. Taking 
advantage of the prosperity, the men who have access to large 
sums of money have manipulated the stocks of industrial 
companies and, by throttling competition in some instances 
and arbitrarily advancing prices of commodities to con- 
sumers in other instances, have heaped up profits so lavishly 
that they have seemed more like 
unearned increment or bald rob- 
bery of the community than 
legitimate earnings of regular 
business operations. These com- 
binations are called trusts. neir 
chiefest evil is that they demand 
interest of society on stock values 
that are dishonestly enlarged. 
The men who—form-trusts_and 











batten on them are not industrial creators— as were the rich 
mefi Of the last generation—but they form a class almost by 
themselves of shrewd, arrogant, greedy, conscienceless stock- 
brokers, who seem to. have. lost. much of the. wholesome 
earth-flavor of the ‘‘ self-made men”’ who built the railroads, 
opened the mines, patented the machines, developed the 
industries and damned the people in the sixties, seventies 
and eighties. The millionaires.of other days were human 
chaps, of the people and by the people, if not for the people. 
But the trust magnate is of a different.sort..He is exclusive 
toa degree. He has his private agreement; he receives his 
private information from private sources about private mat- 
ters. He rides in his private car over his private railroad, 
through his private States and Territories, and goes up into 
his private mountains or upon his private ocean, where he 
seems to worship his private god, who lets him do things 
barred from other men and pay the penance of a private con- 
tribution to a private charity for a public wrong. Naturally 
it would be possible for a President, or for any clever man 
who didn’t care much for his country and did care a great 
deal for himself, to array the people against the trust manip- 
ulator, and thereby arouse class hatred and sow jealousy and 
envy and covetousness and the devil’s own seed of sedition 
and riot. Doubtless the President’s enemies expected him 
to do something of this sort. Because he had been just and 
because his justice hurt them, they believed him unfair and 
expected him to be unwise—-which is the way of the world. 

It was not because of his cunning that President Roosevelt 
fooled his enemies. He is not particularly shrewd in the 
foxy sense of the word. He is honest. It was because of 
his honesty that he disappointed those who-looked with 
pleasure on his tour as the close of his career. There isa 
Curious blindness in the eyes of that part of society which we 
call, for want of a better term, organized wealth. It cannot 
see the difference between the man who stands for simple 
justice, if he touches the purse of wealth, and the man who 
stands for plunder and threatens to take the whole purse and 
guillotine him who holds.it. So when the President went 
forth preaching tolerance and temperance and brotherhood, 
and declaiming against class lines and advocating charity and 
patience and the fundamental virtues, these men who thought 
him a Danton were greatly impressed at his shrewdness— 
which is absurd. 


The President’s Cleansing Oratory 


fae ESE speeches of the President are not models of diction; 

they may lack much of being rhetorically perfect. They 
are not particularly original in thought nor ‘‘ deep”’ in phi- 
losophy. Yet, considering ‘‘ tiie man, the subject and the 
occasion,’’ these speeches are unique, and if they are not 
eloquent they are wonderfully material, astonishingly rele- 
vant and most competent, as the lawyers put it. Despite 
the fact that in his whole journey President. Rooseyelt_has 
scarcely spoken of the trust problem_and_ has_ offered no 
solution whatever | for its evils, and has not connected his 
own personality nor his own ambition with any scheme or 
program to help things in the Government, his very self- 
effacement, his very lofty appeal for sheer decency, apart 
from_any_ promise or above any hope of reward, has given 


him a_place not merely in the hearts of the people but in, 
their confidence which no combination of money and_politi-. 


cians can destroy. It will be worth while to look at some of 
his speec oment to see what the President has done. 

Before he left Washington he had five or six speeches 
prepared, which were sent in advance to the members of the 
various press associations. 
to say that these were not epoch-making addresses, and 
after he left Dakota he got through with them and began 
talking rather than speechmaking. In this Roosevelt is 
strong, for he reveals all that is powerful and brave and fine 
in his own character. He is not an orator. Before an 
audience spoken language comes from him only after he has 
squirmed and twisted and screwed up his features. Then 
short, homely Saxon words and sudsy metaphors drip from 
him like water from a clothes-wringer. But his words have 
a cleansing and searching effect on his hearers. Roosevelt 
binds men to him by his unaffected sanity rather than by 
his surprising wisdom. He does not dazzle with logarithms, 
but convinces with the multiplication table. Here is a 
typical bit of Rooseveltism from his address at Dunsmuir, 
California: 


“I pity no man because he has to work. If he is 
worth his salt, he will work. I envy the man who has 
a work worth doing and does it well. It is the fact of 
doing the work well that counts, not the kind of work, 
as long as that work is honorable. To the true 
American nothing can be more alien than the spirit 
either of envy or of 
contempt for another 
who is leading a life 
as a decent citizen 
should lead it. In 
this country we have 
room for every honest 
man to spend his life 
in honest efforts; we 
have no room either 
for the man of means 


It is a violation of no confidence - 
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who in a spirit of arrogant baseness looks down 
upon the man less well off or for the man who envies 
his neighbor because that neighbor happens to be 
better off. Either feeling is a base feeling, unworthy 
of a self-respecting man. I used the word envy my- 
self just now, but I did not use it in a bad sense. 
If you use envy in the ordinary sense of the word its 
existence implies a feeling of inferiority in the man 
who feels it, a feeling that a self-respecting man will 
be ashamed to have. If the man is a good American 
and is doing his work squarely, he need not envy 
anybody, because he occupies a position such as no 
one else in any other country, in any other age, has 
occupied; and because we hold our citizenship so 
high, because we feel and have the right to feel satis- 
faction with what our people have done, we should 
also feel that the only spirit in which to regard any 
other man who does well is a spirit of kindly regard 
and good will if he acts squarely; if he does not, then 
you regard him asa man to feel public scorn and public 
contempt. . From the days of Washington to 
the days of Lincoln we went onward and upward be- 
cause the average American was of the stuff that 
made the nation go onward and upward. We cannot 
be dragged up; we have got to push ourselves up. All 
you have to do is to compare what other nations have 
done with governments founded as ours, the same 
type of constitution, the same type of laws, which, 
nevertheless, have failed, have produced chaos be- 
cause they did not have the right type of citizen back 

of the law, the right type of citizen to work out the 

destiny of the nation under and through the law. 

‘*Of course we need the law; we need even more, 
the honest and fearless enforcement of the law, en- 
forcement in a spirit of absolute fair play to all men, 
showing favoritism to none, doing justice to each. 
We need such laws, such administration of laws, but 
most of all we need to keep up that for the lack of 
which nothing else can atone in any people: the average 
standard of citizenship. In our life what we need is 
not so much genius, not so much brilliancy, as the 
ordinary, commonplace, every-day qualities which a 
man needs in private life, and which he needs just as 
much in public life.’’ 

Again at Portland he said: 

“Once more, not only must there be no line of 
demarcation among our people on grounds of creed or 
grounds of sect, but there must be no line of demarca- 
tion drawn among them on grounds of class or 
occupation. There is but one safe rule to follow in 
public life as in private life, and that is the old, old 
rule of treating your neighbor as you would like your 
neighbor to treat you; the old rule of decency, of 
honesty, of square dealing as between man and man. 
Just so long as our people keep character, so long as 
they have the fundamental virtues of decency, of 
courage, of common-sense, just so long may we rest 
assured that this country will go onward and upward 
until it occupies a place among the nations of man- 
kind such as has never before been known since the 
days when history was first written.’’ 

From one end of the country to the other President 
Roosevelt went preaching the doctrine of individual self- 
respect and self- -restraint_ ‘and _self-hel He used no 
claptrap. He did not talk about our glorious country, nor 
ask people to rally around the flag or vote the straight 
ticket, nor did he hint at the benefits of protection, nor did 
he insist on the wisdom’ of maintaining the parity between 
gold and silver. The patter of the political orator was 
absent, and the strong note of appeal to all citizens to be 
unselfish and fair and charitable was found in every utter- 
ance. The President might well be called a revivalist, 
turning men from the avarice and wanton thoughtlessness 
and meannesses of this day and generation to those things 
which put men and nations in harmony with “‘ reason and 
the will of God.’’ 


The Consecration Before the Battle 


ND thus, despite himself, he has made real and sound 
public sentiment, to handle the problems of distribution 
which confront the country in the so-called labor question 
and the trust question. Problems of prosperity, of accumu- 
lation of wealth, must of necessity be handled by sentiment 
that is fundamentally selfish. Acquisition is selfishness, and 
men who vote for prosperity do so from self-interest — and 
properly so. But to handle ¢ a problem concerned with the 
distribution of wealth, men must approach their work in ‘the 


spirit of abnegation. If greed and selfishness inspire men 


who are about to grapple with a problem which first of all 
concerns the rights of others, the result will bea riot call 
followed by a general looting. And if the country is to 
solve intelligently and equitably the problems that now 
confront it, the people of this country..must..use_all the 
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virtues of generosity, of mutual giving and taking, of 
Christian charity that the American character can call into 
action. Whether the President knew this, or whether his 
preaching was one of those unconscious manifestations that 
truly representative men always disclose, it would be idle to 
discuss. But this fact no one may question: That just before 
the battle there has been a moment of consecration, and that, 
though the fight will be none the less bitter, it will be fair 
and manly and brave to the end. 

It is because of his earnestness and his apparent unselfish- 
ness and his lofty purpose that the people, irrespective of 
party and place, cleave to Roosevelt. It is just because he 
dares to preach—as he did before the International Young 
Men’s Christian Convention of railroad men at Topeka, 
Kansas—and to preach Christian love and Christian work, 
that there are more people who have the feeling of affection, 
more people who are saying ‘‘ God bless the President’’ 
to-day than have been saying it for a living President since 
Lincoln’s time. The President and what may be called the 


~,masses—and by that one doesn’t mean the rabble—are.in 
- perfect “accord. And it is not because he is President, and 


as President is canny, that the people take Roosevelt to their 
hearts; there is nothing of either sycophancy or awe for his 
smartness in the feeling that the people have for him. They 
like him because he is a man and not ashamed to show it by 
his words and deeds, by his affections and his aversions; 
they like him because he is frank and often brusque, because 
he reveals an appreciable human character which is good 
and strong. Public men of recent years have kept behind 
their masks too much, have displayed too much public 
character and not enough private character; have been the 
public man—buttoned up, encrusted, statesmanlike, talking 
like a legal document and acting as circumspectly as a mani- 
kin. Such public men inspire admiration; indeed they arouse 
a kind of worship. But they don’t inspire fighting affection. 

President Roosevelt is not only a popular man, the ideal 
American, but he is ex-officio the head of the Goreme eat 


can turn the energy of his popularity into a force for good in 


the Government. There is no more doubt that he will do 
this, if he can, than that he will breathe when he needs air. 
The trip through the West was not entirely for the President’s 
health. He went to the people to establish personal rela- 
tions with the people; not because he was lonely in the 
White House, but because, in the contest that is coming, he 
desired the power of the people’s trust and faith. The 
struggle that is coming is going to repeat a world-old 
struggle,.in which there is but one outcome possible with 
human nature constituted as it is. A glance at the situation 
will reveal the exact status of things. 


The People Against the Barons 


ERE is a class of persons controlling vast combinations of 
capital, ruling the industrial affairs of the country; the 
people verily believe that these capitalists, who form a kind 
of aristocracy, are extorting more money from the people in 
increased prices for commodities than the law of supply 
and demand, unhampered by manipulation, would justify. 
By resolutions of commercial clubs and by political platforms 
innumerable and by newspaper editorials the people are pro- 
testing against the injustices of this money aristocracy —let 
us call it the barons. The people have appealed to the head 
of the Government —to the ruler of the country, so far as it 
has one. It ‘is the old fight of the people and the ruler 
against the barons. And when the ruler has been a clean 
man, reasonable, wise, fighting in a just cause, he and the 
people have invariably whipped flié barons, and they will do 
it this time. If the gentlemen who represent the greed and 
arrogance of .high finance and not its sane intelligence 
dominate ‘its~action, and control its course and force a fight, 
they havé the history of such fights through all civilization 
to warn them of the end. It is written that they cannot win. 
Money wit! avail them nothing. Political organization will 
not give them strength. And the farther they force the fight 
the farther they will have to walk back and the more they 
wiil have to surrender. They can get more in a compromise 
now than at any other time inthe contest. Fair dealing with 
the President and with the people in matters political will 
bring more returns to the combinations of capital in violation 
of law called thetrusts, will yield larger and more continyed 
returns, than any other possible investment. All these things 
the people and the President settled while they were talking 
together this spring. There is an exact understanding be- 
tween them. There was no collusion in the matter. No 
consideration was named by é¢ither side. The people did 
not in terms agree to make Theodore Roosevelt President 
in return for his loyalty to them. Nothing was said on 
that question on either side. And yet there is no doubt 
that in their, many 
conferences on the plain 
and in the mountain, by 
the ocean and in gulch 
and cafion, as they trav- 
eled together, the people 
and their President 
reached something that 
might be called ‘‘a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement!’’ 


? 
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HE arrival of the Countess caused 
a subdued flutter in the society 
which frequented the edge of the 
desert. The Ptolemy Park Hotel, as 
every one knows, occupies a depression 
in the sand, a short distance from the Great Pyramid. It is 
rather a fashionable resort, and you may live somewhat 
better at the Park than on the sand-which-is there, as the 
ancient humorist remarked. It became known that the 
Countess of Croydon had taken a suite of rooms at the 
hotel, and the inhabitants thereof wondered whether they 
would be permitted a sight of this great lady, for she was said 
to be extremely eccentric, fairly young, admittedly beautiful 
and undoubtedly rich. Although she owned a desirable town 
house she had never occupied it, and London society knew 
nothing of her personality. At last this mysterious young 
lady was about to issue from her seclusion and brave the pub- 
licity of a popular hotel. Naturally, the guests of the Ptolemy 
Park were anxious to see a person so much talked of, and 
bets stood at ten to one that she would not 
come. The knowing’ ones, predicting dis- 
appointment, said that on several previous 
occasions the Countess had been announced 
to appear at certain social functions in 
London, but invariably had failed at the 
last moment. Her apartment had unques- 
tionably been taken and rooms were at a 
premium, because the season had just begun 
with more than ordinary promise. Cairo 
was buzzing with excitement over the open- 
ing of the great dam at Assouan, and was 
crowded with distinguished visitors on their 
way to the ceremony. If Cairo could be 
likened to a social dam, the Ptolemy Park 
Hotel might be said to receive the irrigating 
result of the overflow, and those who had 
not secured accommodation in advance now 
applied in vain at the cashier’s desk. 

The arrival of the Countess was much less 
imposing than had been generally expected, 
but*then Lord Warlingham himself had 
come by tram car a few days before, so it 
was universally agreed that members of the 
nobility could not always be counted upon 
to indulge in the display popularly supposed 
to pertain to their rank. The Countess 
drove up to the main entrance in an ordi- 
nary hotel carriage hired for the trip at 
Cairo. Her sole attendant was one exceed- 
ingly plain maid who inquired tartly of the 
gold-laced individual who came to open the 
carriage door if the rooms of the Countess 
of Croydon were ready, and was obsequi- 
ously assured that they were. Gold lace 
led the way and the Countess, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, foliowed. 
The guests had an excellent view of her, 
and even the women admitted that she was 
more than handsome, carrying herself with 
an air of distinction. They agreed, how- 
ever, that she was not so young as she 
appeared to be, and hinted that the plain 
maid must understand the art of making up 
in a manner that would do credit to an 
actress. Thenext problem was: Would she 
appear at dinner or would the meals be 
served in her own sitting-room? The puzzle 
was solved long before dinner was an- 
nounced. Every afternoon the denizens of 
the hotel gathered in the ample hall, in 
the reading-room, and elsewhere for tea; in 
fact, for all the difference of living each 
one might have been at the Metropole in 
Brighton, rather than at the base of the 
pyramids. Tea was a joyous festival, with 
much laughter, gossip and cigarettes in 
the hall. If you objected to tobacco you 
enjoyed your cup in the drawing-room. 

The Countess came down the broad stairway with some 
slight degree of hesitation, as if she feared the multitude of 
inquiring eyes about to be turned upon her. A tall gentle- 
man who happened to be passing looked up at her, then 
paused and actually appeared to be waiting for her. He 
spoke with a half-laughing diffidence that almost amounted to 
a stutter, as he fumbled with his eye-glasses. 

‘* Although I have never had the pleasure of meeting you I 
believe we are by way of being related to each other. My 
name is Warlingham.’’ 

The lady stopped on the lower step and a look of startled 
annoyance came for a moment into,her eyes. There was a 
note of indifference, but nevertheless of inquiry, in her voice 
when at last she-said: ‘“ Lord Warlingham? ”’ 


By ROBERT BARR 
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“Yes. I think I was not mistaken when I ventured to 
suggest that our families are connected.’’ 

“‘ Very remotely, I fear.’’ 

‘*T am told that the kinship of cousin extends to the forty- 
second degree,’’ replied his lordship with that depreciatory 
audible smile of his which gave him the air of a bashful boy, 
although he must have been well past his fortieth year. 

The lady laughed nervously. ‘‘I think that when the 
kinship reaches the forties the adjective remote becomes 
justified,’’ she said. 

** Possibly. Still, as like clings to like, remoteness has 
affinity for remoteness, and we are so remote from England 
that I venture to claim our distant relationship as warrant for 
my escorting you to a tea-table.’’ 
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THE COUNTESS CAME DOWN THE BROAD STAIRWAY WITH SOME ** No. 


SLIGHT DEGREE OF HESITATION 


The lady descended the remaining step. Her awkwardness 
at the unexpected encounter vanished, and they walked 
together down the hall, at that moment thronged with tea 
drinkers. Every one of the small tables was occupied, but 
Lord Warlingham guided his fair cousin toward a couple of 
wicker chairs that were empty, although a lone man sat at 
the table beside them. Lord Warlingham seemed the most 
popular person in the assembly; women smiled at him as he 
passed, and men nodded in cheerful comradeship. 

In a low voice his lordship said to his companion, quite 
with the confidential manner of an old acquaintance: 

‘*Do you care to be introduced to people, or would you 
rather not?’’ 

** Oh, I don’t mind in the least if they are nice people.’’ 
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“Is the recluse to become the woman 
of fashion?’’ 

““For the time being, at least,’’ 
replied the Countess with a slight 
laugh. 

The lone man, when the two approached, rose hastily as if 
to leave the table to them, but the genial Warljngham begged 
him to resume his place. Turning to his cousin he said: 

‘* May I introduce to you Mr. Sanderstead, C. E., F. R. G. S. 
and so forth, with more letters after his name than there are 
in it. Lady Croydon.’’ 

Sanderstead murmured something as he bowed, his dark 
face flushing as if he resented the flippancy of the introducer. 
The lady, noticing his gaunt appearance and tanned cheeks, 
thought that he was likely one of those newly returned from 
the finished war, but as they all sat down at the wicker table 
Warlingham rattled on and explained: 

‘*Sanderstead and I represent the two opposite poles of 
human existence. He has just completed the great Niledam 
and is down here to learn what the ancient 
and honorable pyramids have to say about 
it. I represent the useless but ornamental 
pyramid, while he represents the usefui but 
unbeautiful dam. He is the ant, I am the 
grasshopper. He is the bee and I am——’’ 

‘* The honeysuckle,’’ broke in the engi- 
neer. 

‘Thanks. I was going to say the butter- 
fly, but I accept the amendment as adding 
a modern and musical touch.”’ 

The Countess seemed to understand 
intuitively that Sanderstead did not quite 
relish his lordship’s frivolous badinage, so 
she turned the direction of the conversation, 
saying to the latter: 

“IT supposed from an item in the news- 
paper that you were in Cairo this season.’’ 

“Ves, but I left there to get out of the 
rush that has taken place because of the 
ceremonies at Assouan. Still, this spot is 
actually Cairo. The pyramids occupy the 
relative position with regard to the chief 
city of Egypt that the Crystal Palace holds 
with respect to London.”’ 

“Really? I hope you haven’t fireworks 
every Thursday night.’’ 

** Dear lady, we have fireworks every day 
from a blazing sun.”’ 

‘“‘And have you come here to avoid the 
rush?’’ she asked of Sanderstead. 

‘* Practically; yes. But not the social 
rush dreaded by Warlingham. The rush of 
Nile water has been in my ears this long 
time past, and I am resting in the eternal 
silence of the pyramids.’’ 


‘*How romantic!’’ exclaimed the 
Countess. 

*‘Indeed, madam, it is nothing of the 
sort,’’ put forth his lordship. ‘‘ Sanderstead 


is troubled with the affliction that haunts 
the criminal. He flees from the scene of 
his crime. He has throttled Father Nile 
and has extinguished the roar that for cen- 
turies broke the stillness of the desert. He 
found a joyous, ambulating, laughing cata- 
ract—life embodied in a dancing torrent; 
he has left in its place a graveyard of 

motionless waters. Not to put too fine a 

point upon it, Sanderstead is a murderer.’’ 

The engineer smiled grimly, but made no 
comment on the other’s rhapsody. 

**Aren’t you going up for the opening 
ceremony?’’ asked the girl, turning to 
Sanderstead. 

The work is done and that leaves 
me free for a short time. Now is the oppor- 
tunity for the ornamental personages, as 
our friend called them, to take a harfd and 

make speeches. I have been urging Warlingham to go and 

almost persuaded him, for he cannot work; so he should not 
be ashamed to do the ornamental.”’ 

“‘ Ah, persuasion was possible yesterday; it is out of the 
question to-day,’’ said Warlingham in a low voice, with a 
speaking glance at his handsome companion. She, however, 
asked with candor apparently innocent: 

‘* Why not to-day? Isn’t there plenty of time?’’ 

“It is not a question of time,’’ sighed his lordship. 

“If it is a question of money, Warlingham, I can help you 
out. I was paid off, you know,’’ said the engineer. 

This was an unkind remark, because his lordship was well 
known to be in constant lack of the necessity named, so 
Warlingham flushed slightly and replied with some asperity: 
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‘Thanks, dear boy, but why should I wish to see that 
curse of so-called modern progress you have placed on a noble 
river?”’ 

“TI didn’t curse it; I merely dammed it,’’ replied 
Sanderstead. 

The Countess rose. 

‘The pyramids have been waiting a long time for me,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I am going out to view them in the afternoon 
light.’’ 

‘* It will be a case of age before beauty,’’ said his lordship, 
also rising; ‘‘ may I accompany the beauty to the age?”’ 

Sanderstead, also standing, took his share of the smile with 
which the lady favored both, but apparently remembering the 
adage about three being too many so far as company is con- 
cerned, he sat down again when they had taken their 
departure, muttering to himself: 

““A case of beauty and the beast, 7 should say,’’ which 
showed he was already envious of the good fortune of the 
nobleman. 

Lord Warlingham made the most of his opportunity. When 
we reach forty we know what we want and lose no time in 
schoolboy dalliance. He was charmingly urbane, qualified 
by a slight tinge of sentimentality, and was wide enough 
awake to see that he made a favorable impression. He re- 
gretted that he had not looked up this delightful if very 
distant relative long since, and he resolved to visit Cairo next 
day and learn something definite regarding her income even if 
he had to cable for the information to his legal advisers in 
London. 7Zhey would know the importance of the facts and 
the need of their client. Meanwhile, with the deftness of 
much experience he laid the foundation upon which might be 
builded either a frivolous flirtation or a serious courtship. 
It was quite evident that the girl knew as little of fashionable 
life as if she had just emerged from a convent, and this gave 
him hope that she had heard nothing of his adventures in 
quest of an heiress, if she happened to be of a romantic turn 
of mind, which his slight acquaintance with her caused him 
to think highly probable. 

He regretted that in a heedless moment he had introduced 
her to Sanderstead, for if his own stay in Cairo was pro- 
longed, or if he went there day after day until his message 
came from London, he left the field open. If the lady were 
merely the daughter of a rich nobody he might rely on the 
glamor of his title to keep her safe during his absences, but 
the girl had a title in her own right, so one of his chief assets 
was discounted. He had seen the young lady’s eyes sparkle 
when the great work up the river was mentioned and he 
noticed the look of interest with which she had regarded this 
newspaper-famed miracle-worker. It was quite possible that 
she had some silly notions about men who could do things. 
Many women had. Besides, he could not conceal from him- 
self the fact that the worn engineer had a certain gaunt, 
bronzed handsomeness which the women of the hotel admired, 
and besides, he was ten years younger than Warlingham, 
although. perhaps, that might not count. 

As the days passed the Countess became the acknowledged 
leader of society at the Ptolemy Park, and the young lady 
quite palpably enjoyed her reign hugely, which she had every 
right to do, because her Paris gowns were numerous and re- 
splendent. It was unaccountable that one so well qualified 
to shine in polite society should have been a recluse for so 
long, and predictions were freely made that she would never 
return to her hermit life. 

The man who had helped to conquer the Nile allowed no 
grass to grow under his feet in his attempt to conquer the 
lady, even if grass grew in the desert, which it did not. The 
frequent absences of Lord Warlingham, who quite correctly 
stated that annoying matters of business called him to Cairo, 
and even to Alexandria, gave Richard Sanderstead opportu- 
nities of which he was quick to take advantage. These 
opportunities vanished when the submarine cable at last ful- 
filled its destiny. The news was well worth the money it 
cost, for the lady’s income proved to be between £14,000 and 
£15,000 a year. Even a man with the expensive tastes of 
Warlingham could do with that, as he remarked to himself. 
Nevertheless, two words at the end of the cablegram disquieted 
him. They were, ‘‘ Wait letter.’”” He wondered what the 
letter could contain that it needed this courier of caution. 
Perhaps there was insanity in the Croydon family which 
might account for the lady’s avoidance of publicity. Still 
she showed no sign of it, and anyhow that would not matter if 
the money were right. Hard cash has no delusions, what- 
ever may be the mental attributes of its owner. Perhaps, 
however, the money might be tied up in some annoying man- 
ner, which would be a more serious but probably not an 
insurmountabie difficulty. He would chance it and wait no 
letter. That confounded engineer was making the running 
and his advances were far from being discouraged by their 
object. Hang it all, when the letter arrived it might be too 
late, whereas when he secured her he could always find a way 
of retreat if the contents of the letter made retreat necessary. 
The nobility often sued for divorce but never for breach of 
promise. The latier was a form of litigation monopolized by 
the lower classes, so he was safe in any case. 

The moon was growing older and the nights were becoming 
like chastened silvery day. The Countess declared that she 
never before knew what moonlight really was, and Lord 
Warlingham urged her to view the pyramids as Melrose 
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“I DIDN’T CURSE IT; I MERELY DAMMED IT” 


should be viewed. As the night was chilly he advised wraps, 
and his attitude was one of fond protection which is not with- 
out its influence upon the feminine heart. The moon shone 
upon the right-hand cheek of the Sphinx, bestowing additional 
mystery upon that inscrutable face. It lit the eastern side of 
the Great Pyramid and thither the two bent theirsteps. Their 
conference was disturbed now and then by unexpected Arabs 
who seemed to rise out of the sand to demand contributions, 
but one glance at his lordship’s countenance sent them to 
earth again. They knewhimthese many days and had made 
no money out of him, so even their insistent clamor was stilled 
when they recognized the Englishman whose imperturbability 
had always baffled them. Their unlooked-foradvent somewhat 
startled the lady, but Warlingham made some jocular allu- 
sion to those classical Johnnies, don’t you know, who sprang 
full armed from the earth like, ‘‘ I forget the beggars’ names,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ but you know the chaps I mean,’’ and so the pair 
came unmolested to the eastern base of the Great Pyramid, 
and he helped her over broken stone up a step or two, where 
they sat together facing the distant Nile and the still more 
distant moon. He sat very near to her, and tried to capture 
her hand, but at that moment came the necessity of gathering 
her wraps more closely about her and he gave up the quest 
for the moment. Even so blasé a man as Lord Warlingham 
never had a better setting for a proposal than was his fortune 
in this case. The glamor of the moon filled the lustrous eyes 
of the lady beside him. Behind them rose this great monu- 
ment of Egypt’s power; Egypt, whose queen was a very 
goddess of love; Egypt, at one time the treasury of the world, 
and before his lordship’s mind, even at that moment, floated 
the golden glow of fifteen thousand sovereigns per annum. 
In front of them stretched the languorous East. Every re- 
quirement of situation was satisfied, and, after all, she was 
deucedly pretty, as his lordship admitted when he glanced 
sideways at her as she sat near him on the elevated fifth step 
of the Great Pyramid. The influence of past ages was upon 
her. She gazed to the east as the Sphinx gazed to the north, 
and as silently. Hitherto she had spoken almost pertly, one 
might say, were not such a saying inexcusable when she held 
the rank she did. A real countess cannot speak pertly; a 
king can donowrong. Lord Warlingham drew a deep breath 
as he recognized the perfection of his stage management: a 
deep breath which he modified intoatendersigh. He wished 
he knew the girl’s Christian name so that he might begin ten- 
derly, but as he was ignorant on that point he was compelled 
to use her title, which he recognized was bad form, as if a 
friend had addressed him as ‘* your lordship.’’ 

‘* Countess,’’ he began solemnly, “‘ on our first meeting you 
held that our relationship was a very distant one.’’ 

She almost gasped and the enchantment of the Orient faded 
from her face as she turned it upon him. A humorous 
twinkle came into her eyes and somewhat chilled the senti- 
mentality so well modulated in his deep, tremulous voice. 

‘‘ Well, if we ave relatives we are certainly very close ones 
at this moment.’’ Whereat she shifted a little farther along 
the fifth step toward the south. ‘‘ Totell the truth, I had for- 
gotten you were here.’’ She laughed lightly. 

This might have discouraged a less adept lover, but it 
merely proclaimed to Lord Warlingham that he must put his 
best foot forward. It also banished from his mind those two 
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words on the cablegram in his pocket, ‘‘ Wait letter,’’ 
which had been rather haunting him during the evening. 

‘* Countess, I was never more serious in my life. We 
have known each other but a short time, yet this brief 
period has been to me a—a——’”’ 

‘*An interval of bliss hitherto undreamed in my—in 
my intercourse with your siren sex. Is that what you 
wish to say? My dear Cousin Warlingham, is this — 7s 
this a proposal that is on the way?’’ 

The lady clasped her hands and leaned toward him, 
the witchery of mischief in her dancing eyes. Lord 
Warlingham was aghast. He had never met anything 
like this before. Yet to his credit be it said that he held 
himself well in hand and did not take quite justifiable 
offense at the flippant reception of what he knew was a 
great honor on his part. 

‘‘Cousin,’’ he said with a solemnity equal to that of 
the pyramid behind him, ‘‘ you are pleased to laugh at 
me. To me, however, it is the most fateful moment of 
my existence. I freely admit that I have led a somewhat 
aimless life. This has doubtless been my own fault. 
Yet not entirely. If a man has a guiding star, his course 
through ——”’ 

‘Oh, I read somewhere that one corner of this pyra- 
mid points to the North Star. Do you know if that is 
true?”’ 

‘*T must confess I have not the slightest idea.’’ 

‘Let us find out. It must be one of the southern 
corners, of course.”’ 

She was about to spring from the fifth step but he laid 
a restraining hand upon hers, which in this instance had 
not the opportunity to seek refuge in adjusting the wraps. 

‘* Never mind the North Star,’’ he said. 

‘‘ But it is a fixed star; just the one to be a reliable 
guide for an erratic man. Are you sure it isn’t the star 
you are longing for?’’ 

‘Tl am quite sure. The star I am longing for shines 
from your eyes. As I said in the beginning, you spoke 

of our distant relationship. I wish to make our relationship 
the closest bond that can bind two human beings together.’’ 

‘* You speak a great deal about our mythical relationship, 
Lord Warlingham. I have lived all my life in Devonshire; 
you have lived much of your life in London. Well, the Great 
Western Railway has a speedy and excellent service. Why 
did you never look up your lone cousin before?’’ 

‘* How could I know?’”’ 

‘*How could you know what? Did you think we ad 
nothing to eat in the house? Or do you mean that I am so 
transcendently beautiful and charming — you ought to know 
that people say Iam decidedly eccentric. Some give it a 
harsher term. What is it you could not know?’’ 

“I could not know that you were the one of all this world 
for me until I had met you.’’ 

“‘T see.’”’ The lady nodded several times while he gazed 
at her with ill-concealed apprehension. ‘‘ This, then, is a 
proposal, as I suspected. Well, I have never before had a 
proposal, and naturally I am somewhat at a loss how to act. 
I am, nevertheless, delighted to think that the first time I have 
appeared, as it were, in public I have been honored by so 
distinguished a person as Lord Warlingham.,’’ 

‘*T ask you to be my wife. What is your answer?’’ His 
lordship was piqued by her nonchalant reception of what she 
had described as an honor, and not being a schoolboy, as has 
been remarked, he thought it best to bring the question toa 
definite issue. 

“Should a person answer immediately? It is so impor- 
tant, you know. In penny novelettes they always ask for 
time. Do you ever read penny novelettes?’’ 

‘“No,’’ he replied gruffly. 

“* They are very interesting.’’ 

‘*T suppose they are.’’ For the first time during this un- 
satisfactory conversation the fear penetrated through his lord- 
ship’s armor of self-conceit that this accursed dam builder had 
won the fortune while he was waiting for information regard- 
ing its extent. He leaned over toward her and said in a low 
voice: 

** Am I too late?’’ 

**T don’t think so,’’ she replied brightly, glancing up at 
the moon which had risen perceptibly since they had taken 
their seats. ‘‘ It cannot be more than half-past ten or perhaps 
eleven. But don’t you think it is getting more and more 
chilly?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said his lordship with a sigh that was genuine. 
“It has been chilly from the first.’’ 

The Countess laughed merrify. 

“* Does that refer to me or to the thermometer? You are 
rather bright—at times. You remind me of the moon—the 
glorious moon, There is a compliment for you. Do you re- 
member that song in Pinafore — 


Fair Moon, to thee I sing, 
Bright regent of the heavens?’”’ 


‘Yes, I remember it,’’ he replied gloomily, ‘‘ and in the 
words of the last two lines of your verse, I wonder why every- 
thing is at sixes and at sevens.’’ 

‘How long ago Pinafore seems,’’ she said with a sigh, 
folding her hands on her lap. ‘‘I suppose it is the pyramids 
that call it to mind.’’ 
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‘“*Madam, you have not answered my question.’’ 

‘* Neither I have. I shall make up for the delay by giving 
you choice of two answers. The first is ‘no’; the second is 
‘ wait.’"’ 

‘* Why should I wait?’’ 

‘“ No reason at all. Then ‘no’ is your answer.”’ 

“* That is a very good reason, so I shall wait.’’ 

‘*Just as you please. Let us get to the hotel, or even my 
chaperonage will not protect you from gossiping tongues. 
Come.”’ 

Before he could move to her assistance she had run lightly 
over the rocky declivity and was standing on the sand await- 
ing his more cautious descent. Then they walked back to the 
hotel together. 

The result of this conference was exceedingly unsatisfactory 
to Lord Warlingham, and the more he thought of it the less 
he liked it. On several following nights he tried to induce 
the Countess to accompany him again to their former trysting 
place, but the lady seemed to have lost interest in the moon- 
light. One evening she had dinner served in her own room, 
and although he waited for her in the hall she did not put in 
an appearance. He went to table d’héte alone and afterward 
searched in vain for the lady. He thought, at first, that she 
had not come down, but as he wandered about the place he 
noticed that Sanderstead also was missing, and he muttered 
maledictions under his breath. At this moment a waiter 
approached and handed him a letter, which he tore open and 
read with some eagerness; then he stared out of the window 
upon the moonlight road. 

‘Well, I’m blessed! ’’ he said. 

His impatience fell away from him like a discarded cloak 
and he sat down in one of the armchairs, lighting a cigar. 

‘* Just in the nick of time,’’ he muttered witha sigh of great 
relief. 


The Countess, after an early dinner, slipped down the stair, 
through the hall and out of the hotel. All the guests were at 
table d’héte and she hoped thus to depart unseen. But on 
this occasion she had to do with a man of 
mathematical mind who left nothing to 
chance, as did the easy-going Warlingham. 
As the waiter placed a plate of chicken before 
Richard Sanderstead he whispered unheard 
by even the next neighbor. ‘‘ Just gone out, 
sir.’’ Sanderstead rose at once and very 
quietly left the chattering table. Half a 
dinner is better than no meal. 

The Countess walked straight south across 
the desert, looking neither to the right nor the 
left, deep in thought with head down. It was 
a rough road, yet she walked fast. Once or 
twice she half thought she heard other foot- 
steps than her own, and at last a distinct 
crunch on the gravel brought her suddenly 
out of her reverie. She turned quickly and 
stood still, startled. The moonlight fell full 
on the spare figure and swart, determined 
face of the man at that moment in her mind. 

‘‘ Why are you following me?’’ 

‘Because your excursion, unwise in day- 
light, is doubly dangerous at night,’’ replied 
Sanderstead. 

‘“Who made you my guardian?’”’ 

‘*T am self-appointed.”’ 

‘*T ask you to return.’’ 

“‘Willingly, if you come with me.’’ 

“*T refuse.’’ 

‘* Then so do I.’”’ 

““Do you mean to say that you will force 
your company on me when I forbid it?”’ 

‘*T shall not force my company on you, but 
I'll follow you to Khartum if you go that far.’’ 

‘A gentleman would not do so.”’ 

‘*Some would and some wouldn’t. All 
depends.’’ 

‘* I wish to be alone with my thoughts.”’ 

‘*] shall not disturb them. I didn’t begin 
this conversation.’’ 

‘Oh, very well,’’ she replied with offended 
dignity, turning from him and walking 
rapidly to the south again, as if she hoped 
to outdistance him, but he kept the space 
undiminished between them with no show of 
effort. They had gone thus perhaps a mile 
when Sanderstead sprang forward and past 
her. Before she could protest she was somewhat taken 
aback by seeing a horseman emerge at a gallop from behind 
a sand dune and draw up before them, the beautiful horse, 
at a word, bracing its slender forelegs and standing like a 
bronze statue. The Arab had his rifle ready, but catching 
the gleam of Sanderstead’s revolver he placed his own 
weapon peacefully athwart the saddle. Sanderstead spoke 
quietly in Arabic, and the horseman answered with some- 
thing more of deference in his tone than his attitude had at 
first betokened. Sanderstead strode forward and patted 
the lovely arched neck of the horse, complimenting its owner 
on its possession. With a touch of the heel and a sweeping 
salutation the Arab disappeared as speedily as he had come. 


“What did he say?’’ she asked breathlessly. 

‘** Oh, he just asked the way to Piccadilly Circus.’’ 

The Countess drew herself up, and as the moonlight now 
flooded her he saw the deep frown that marred her fair face. 

‘* Sir, you are insulting. If you think because we are alone 
you can treat me like a child you are mistaken.”’ 

“* Alone!’’ he laughed, then checked himself. ‘‘ By Jove, 
you do look like a countess, after all!’’ he cried with un- 
feigned admiration, as he gazed upon the girl. Her defiant 
manner changed instantly. 

‘What do you mean by ¢hat ?"’ she gasped. 

““It was merely an expression of my esteem for you. I 
think it is time to turn, you know. We will leave Khartum 
for another night.’’ 

“You expected me to lose myself, but you forget we are in 
a land that has pyramids for finger-posts.’’ 

“* Where are they?’”’ ; 

She swept a glance around the northern horizon. Although 
the moon shone with undiminished brightness, the air in the 
distance seemed thickened, or else she had traveled farther 
than she thought. There were no pyramids in sight. 

‘* T’ll soon lead you tothem,’’ cried the Countess undaunted. 

And she did. When their dim outline appeared she pointed 
in triumph, crying, ‘‘ There!’’ 

** You followed your shadow,”’’ he said; ‘‘an excellent guide 
until the moon gets low. I’ve been following a shadow, too, 
which I wish to change intosubstance. Countess, I love you. 
Will you marry me?”’ 

‘* How abrupt you are, and what a stand-and-deliver tone! 
Is that because you carry a pistol?’’ 

“Tl am not nearly so abrupt as you imagine. I have been 
meditating this appeal for a long time, and as the pyramids 
begin to appear my opportunity begins to vanish.”’ 

“You know nothing of me.”’ 

“*T know enough.’’ 

‘* That does not sound in the least complimentary. I will 
give you an answer as abrupt as your question. Yes, I will 
marry you —if you are rich.’’ 
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“WELL, IF WE ARE RELATIVES WE ARE CERTAINLY VERY CLOSE 


ONES AT THIS MOMENT” 


“If lam rich? Are you so fond of money as all that?’”’ 

‘* Ah, I said you knew nothing of me.’’ 

‘* Let us sit down here and discuss the question.’’ 

In the desert are numerous hollows, some deep and some 
shallow. On. the edge of one of these they sat down in the 
sand, like a pair of children at the seaside. ; 

**Rich!’’ he reiterated. ‘‘ What do you call rich?”’ 

**T don’t know,’’ she answered dreamily, her chin resting 
on her hand. 

‘* Are you rich?’’ he asked. 

‘Don’t you know I am?”’ 

‘*T have heard it so stated.’’ 

“* Then why did you ask?’’ 
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‘* I wished to learn your idea of riches. How much have 
you got?’”’ 

**T don’t know,’’ she repeated in the same nonchalant tone. 

‘You have some idea. Make a guess.’’ 

‘One hundred thousand pounds,’’ she hazarded. 

**Oh, is thatall. I have a hundred and twenty thousand.’’ 

** Have you really?’’ 

** That is to say, for the past five years or so I have earned 
an average of £3000 per annum. That equals the income of 
£120,000 or thereabouts in consols.’’ 

‘* Oh, that’s not quite the same thing. If a bridge you were 
building collapsed upon you there was an end of your 
hundred and twenty thousand.’’ 

‘* The bridges I build don’t collapse.”’ 

‘*T am so glad.”’ 

‘But banks containing money do. I think we’re about 
equal on the money question.”’ 

**T don’t really care about riches, yet they have been the 
bugbear of my life. Idistrust every one. I refuse to be mar- 
ried for my money, therefore I demand equality of wealth. I 
thought this little dip into society, such as it is, might dissolve 
my difficulties. It has not done so.’’ 

““Why don’t you give your money away?’’ 

**T know something of the comfort of wealth, and I don’t 
know the value of what I might get in exchange. It would 
be a case of flying to others that I know not of.’’ 

** Look at me and see if you think it would be worth while.”’ 

** How conceited you are! I have been doing nothing else 
but look at you.’’ 

‘** And the distrust continues? ’”’ 

‘Not while I look. If I gave my money away, what could 
I do until the undoubted man came along?’’ 

‘*You would make an admirable actress.’’ 

The chin raised from her hand, and the dreamy expression 
gave place to one of alert alarm. 

** Why do you say that?’’ 

*“ Because you are so beautiful the whole theatre would 
fall in love with you.’’ 

**T don’t believe that is what you mean.’’ 

**T assure you itis. Don’t let money stand 
between us. Tie it up in a hard knot so that 
I can’t touch it, and marry me.’’ 

‘* Excellent plan! Asif the man I married 
could not get every penny he wanted from me. 
However, I'll think over it and let you know. 
Come; we must be journeying.’’ 

** Better take the plunge now, Countess.’’ 

‘““No. I distrust— myself. Here we are 
building on a foundation of sand; surely an 
engineer knows how unstable /Aa/ is; and we 
are constructing a house of moonbeams, also 
unsubstantial. I must think in the clear light 
of day and in a modern room furnished by 
Maple. Come along.”’ 

In the hall of the hotel she met Lord 
Warlingham pacing up and down. She had 
asked Sanderstead to allow her to enter the 
hotel alone, which, somehow, the young 
man regarded as an encouraging omen. 
Warlingham stopped in his perambulations 
and faced her. The usual welcoming smile 
on his lips was absent. 

‘* Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish a few words 
with you in private.’’ 

““Not to-night,’’ she almost whispered, 
shrinking from him. 

‘It must be to-night and now,’’ he said 
harshly. ‘‘If you imagine that it is to bea 
repetition of my proposal you may calm your 
fears. It is a matter of business.’’ 

“* Very well. Come to my sitting-room.”’ 

They went upstairs together, her waiting- 
maid following her with the wraps, and glanc- 
ing sourly at her escort. 

“I wish to speak with you alone. 
ask your maid to leave the room.”’ 

“* You may speak quite freely before Parker. 
Won’t you sit down?’’ 

But his lordship remained standing. The 
Countess sank into an armchair with a sigh 
of weariness. 

“‘It shall be as you please, but I advise 
you to hear me alone. Servants gossip.’’ 

*’ Parker never does,’’ said the girl, with 
her eyes closed. 

And, indeed, Parker looked forbidding enough as she stood 
behind the chair of her mistress, seeming the last one on earth 
to indulge in confidences. 

**T have received a letter from London and with your per- 
mission will read an extract: 


Please 


It is well known that the Countess intended to winter 
in Egypt, but we are credibly informed that she 
changed her mind at the last moment, as she has so 
often done before, and we believe she is still at her 
place in Devonshire. If there is any one in Cairo call- 
ing herself the Countess of Croydon her claim to that 
title should be subjected to critical scrutiny. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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new and effective methods of fighting mosquitoes, prac- 

tical application has been made of the remarkable 
discovery that a certain musical note raised to a great number 
of vibrations per second will cause these insects to experience 
sudden and complete paralysis. Not only does this intensi- 
fied note arrest the mosquito in flight or hurl it from ceiling 
or wall, but also, because of a strange construction of the 
insect’s auditory system, it causes the mosquito to plunge 
undeviatingly toward the spot whence the music issues. 

Hence, by sounding this note and arranging a paper screen 
or any receptacle in the immediate vicinity of the musical 
instrument, all the mosquitoes in a room or house, and, in 
fact, all of these insects within the radius of the undiminished 
sound-wave, may be caught and destroyed. A scientific 
electrician has invented a screen charged with sufficient volt- 
age to electrocute the insects as they are thus precipitated. 

In the series of investigations leading up to this phenome- 
nal discovery of the potency of certain sound-waves, 
scientists have learned that in ability to detect the direction 
whence sound issues the mosquito is unequaled in the entire 
animal kingdom, the insect’s auditory acuteness in this 
regard surpassing by far that.of the human ear. 

From each of the twelve joints of a mosquito’s antenne 
radiates a whorl of fibrils whose length is three hundred 
times their diameters. These fibrils, which are remarkably 
elastic, are attuned to catch sounds ranging from middle C to 
high C. These facts have been disclosed by experiments 
which also develop the phenomenon that the sensitive 
auditory system of mosquitoes serves the purpose of enabling 
them to locate their mates in the darkness of night. 

By cementing live mosquitoes with shellac toa plate of 
glass held horizontally, it was possible to test the effect of 
certain sounds upon the external portion of the insects’ 
auditory system. By sounding a Ut, tuning-fork producing 
two hundred and fifty-six vibrations a second an amazing 
response was produced in certain fibrils of the mosquitoes. 
Higher and lower harmonics of this note also affected the 
auditory fibrils, but intermediate notes made little impres- 
sion. In other words, a Ut, tuning-fork, producing one 
hundred and twenty-eight vibrations a second (one-half as 
many as are caused by the first fork), would exert a far 
greater influence upon the fibrils than a Mi, fork, producing 
six hundred and forty vibrations a second, which sum is not 
a multiple or harmonic of the other two. In some instances 
fibrils were found to be so delicately attuned to notes pro- 
duced by the Ut, fork that they vibrated through eighteen 
divisions of the micrometer, whereas sounds which were not 
harmonics of that note, although giving forth more than 
double the number of vibrations to the second, scarcely made 
a visible impression. 


Tt MAKING experiments for the purpose of developing 


The Mosquito’s Delicate Attunement 


E hg E practical application of these ingenious experiments has 
been effected by raising to a far greater number of vibra- 
tions the second the particular note to which the mosquito is 
most sensitively attuned. This intensified note was produced 
by sudden electrical :impulse upon a musical instrument, 
whereupon the astonishing discovery was made that every 
mosquito in the room had plunged headlong to the instru- 
ment. Windows were then opened and the room was soon 
filled. Again the amplified note was sounded, and instantly 
in a cloud the mosquitoes, apparently lifeless, were precipi- 
tated against the apparatus. It is not alone the sensitiveness 
of the whoris of fibrils in receiving certain sounds that 
makes the mosquito so susceptible, but also the tiny crea- 
ture’s special network of nerves for the transmission of the 
shock. Through the medium of the nerve of the antennz, 
beginning at the cerebral ganglion and connecting with 
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branch nerves sending out ramifications in company with 
the large trachea, sound-vibrations of the character employed 
in the experiments are instantly communicated to every 
portion of the mosquito’s system. The mosquito is, in other 
words, thoroughly alert to catch its companion’s notes, and 
so, at the sudden sounding of the note, which, in reality, was 
an intensified reproduction of some special call in the mos- 
guito song, there resulted the instantaneous plunge of the 
insects against the musical device. 

It was found, moreover, that it was not mere concussion 
nor volume of sound per se that prostrated the mosquitoes, 
for the clanging of a bell, much louder in tone, but of a 
different note, or the discharge of a gun, had no effect. The 
condition of temporary complete paralysis was manifestly 
produced by a spasmodic effort of the mosquito’s auditory 
system to respond tothe note to which it is by nature attuned, 
but the sound came with so sudden an intensity that abso- 
lute prostration ensued for the time being. 

The fact that the mosquitoes were involuntarily and spas- 
modically attempting to respond to the magnified note of the 
call peculiar to this family of Diptera is believed to explain, 
also, why they wer. hurled with far greater force than gravity 
alone could exercise upon the body of an inert insect. 


How to Give Mosquitoes Nervous Prostration 


Pcersaine that mosquitoes lured and prostrated by 

certain notes of high vibration were not killed, but sim- 
ply stunned, and that after the cessation of the tone they 
would gradually revive and be ready anew to attack victims, 
arrangements were made to catch them with adhesive fly- 
paper as they fell. This proved to be very simple and 
effective. Pursuing the experiments further for the purpose 
of devising a method of mosquito slaughter that should 
prove more pleasing to the eye, it has been found practicable 
to electrocute the mosquitoes as they hurl themselves toward 
the musical instrument. 

This part of the unique method of mosquito extermination 
consists of a wire screen, similar to a window-screen with 
the frame removed and mounted ona board. Numbers of 
wire nails driven between the meshes are connected by 
electric wires, by which arrangement one electrode of an 
induction coil is provided, the opposite electrode being 
formed by the wire screen itself. 

Ready now to proceed to the electrocution, the operator 
presses a button which sounds the note whose vibrations 
have such potent effect upon mosquitoes and simultaneously 
turns on a current to the screen spread across the musical 
instrument. Instantly every mosquito in the room is dashed 
upon the screen and electrocuted. : 

As long as these notes were repeated and the windows of 
the room kept open, mosquitoes continued to be lured to 
their death from the outside, until the electric screen 
became a veritable insect abattoir. It was found that the 
mosquitoes would lunge, rather than fly, as they neared the 
source of the sound impelling them. 

That this novel method of mosquito warfare could be con- 
ducted successfully in the open on a large scale, especially 
at night when mosquitoes are aflight, there seems to be little 
doubt in the minds of experimenting scientists. 

** Science has made wonderful progress since the French 
failed in their efforts to construct the Panama Canal,’’ said 
Major J. R. Kean, of the office of the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army. ‘‘One of the chief causes of the dis- 
couragement which finally contributed to the failure of that 
gigantic enterprise was the impossibility of successfully 
combating the plague of yellow fever. In spite of the 
popular apprehension to-day the scientific branches of the 
United States Government look forward to the construction 
of the Isthmian Canal as an opportunity to demonstrate to 
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A New Method of Extermination Which 
Takes Him Singing to His Death 


+ By HAROLD BOLCE 





the world that the scourge of yellow fever and malarial 
fever may be absolutely conquered. 

“‘T am making no chimerical statement whén I say that 
yellow fever can never more gain a foothold in any part of 
the world over which American authority can be exercised 
or invoked. The last case of yellow fever in Cuba was 
cured in April, 1901. Since then that pestilence, which for 
ages has terrorized the islands of West India, has not re- 
curred. In my opinion this triumph over that hitherto fatal 
epidemic is one of the greatest achievements in history. 

‘To-day medical men, entomologists and progressive 
scientists the world over accept the truth that yellow fever is 
transmitted by a genus of mosquito. If the sanitary work 
incident to the construction of the Panama Canal is placed 
under the charge of the United States Army, we shall 
organize our system upon the latest scientific plan. The 
French sought to limit the ravages of yellow fever by isola- 
ting victims and carefully destroying supposedly infected 
clothing and household articles, and fumigating houses from 
which victims of the plague had been removed. From time 
immemorial this had been the approved method of fighting 
fever, and up to two years ago these precautions were recom- 
mended by American scientists in their investigations. 
Notwithstanding all endeavors upon the part of French 
surgeons and physicians, the mortality of workmen engaged 
in canal construction was appalling. Thousands of laborers 
were shipped in to fill up the ranks thinned by yellow 
fever. But as the system of fighting it was based on a total 
ignorance of its etiology, the greater the number of recruits 
the greater was the list of victims. 

‘* Our program will be not to fight the disease by disinfec- 
tion, for that is unnecessary and of no avail. Yellow fever 
is not contagious. If a case of yellow fever develops we 
shall send members of our corps at once to the house or tent 
where the patient is, and destroy all the possibly infected 
mosquitoes of the place by burning pyrethrum powder. 

‘‘The next step will be to convey the patient to the 
hospital. No isolation, further than to place him in a bed 
fixed inside a big wire cage with a five-millimeter mesh, is 
necessary. By preventing the mosquitoes from attacking the 
patient, all danger of spreading the malady will be avoided.”’ 

All the prophylactic measures which the medical men of 
the Government will introduce in connection with the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal will be based not on theory 
but successful practice in the West Indies. Other scientists 
agree with Major Kean in regarding the Isthmian problem 
as a simple one, and even predict freely that the entire 
world will very soon be freed from the scourge of yellow fever. 


The Kerosene Warfare Against Wrigglers 


Yyysst will greatly assist in extending belief in the efficacy 

of the kerosene warfare on mosquitoes is a discovery 
made in experiments conducted at Washington by the Govern- 
ment entomologist, Dr. L. O. Howard, in ‘regard to the 
breathing habits of mosquito larvae. Opponents of the kero- 
sene campaign have pointed out, erroneously it seems, that 
the oil would not necessarily kill the larve, inasmuch as it 
remained on the surface, while the mosquito-wrigglers could 
and would develop under water. 

Experiments show that though the various species of 
Culex, such as Culex pungens, Culex pertubans, Culex 
sollicitans and others of this genus, get their food under 
water, they are very dependent on constant supplies of 
oxygen, coming to the surface about once every minute to 
breathe. 

In coming to the surface of water subjected to applications 
of petroleum the mosquito encounters a film of oil. Unable 
usually to pierce this, the strange spectacle is presented of an 
aquatic insect drowning in its own habitat. Science is now, 
with kerosene treatment of waters, meting out death by 
drowning to countless billions of these free-swimming larve. 
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In the event of the wriggler worming its way through the 
film of petroleum, it either is overcome and killed by the 
aroma of the oil which thus acts as an ordinary insecticide, 
or the actively breathing larva draws a drop of oil into its 
trachea, which produces inevitable suffocation. 

It is by these latter processes, and not by drowning, that the 
larve of Anopheles maculipennis and other species of this 
malaria-transmitting genus perish. The young of this 
variety of mosquito, so dangerous to the health of human 
beings, feed exclusively on the surface, taking no chances at 
being shut off from the large supply of oxygen indispensable 
to their development. 

This pestilent genus is, therefore, the first to succumb to 
kerosene applications. 

Reports coming into Washington show that the campaign 
against the mosquito is becoming national in its scope. 
Many municipalities have either passed or are about to enact 
mosquito ordinances to compel inhabitants to make scientific 
warfare upon the insects.: In the District of Columbia a 
person who permits a pool to remain on his premises is 
subject to a fine of from five to fifty dollars. In some locali- 
ties in the United States certain days in the month, usually 





the first and fifteenth, have been set apart as oil days, when 
ponds and sluggish streams are to be treated with kerosene. 
Mayors of cities in attempting to introduce mosquito regula- 
tions have, in some places, met with public ridicule, but 
they are persisting in their efforts, and by conducting 
experiments are demonstrating that the mosquito army of 
any neighborhood may be subjugated. Public opinion is, 
therefore, gradually coming around to the practicability of 
the undertaking. Some cities have appointed inspectors 
whose duties are to locate mosquito-breeding waters and 
see that the owners thereof apply the insect-destroying 
petroleum oils. 

Society, also, has voluntarily taken up the work of 
mosquito extermination, and ‘‘ mosquito luncheons’’ and 
‘mosquito teas,’’ at which crusades are organized and 
methods of attack discussed, have been given. Mr. William 
C. Whitney, at the Sheepshead Bay Club, very recently gave 
a mosquito luncheon at which the necessity of organizing to 
fight mosquitoes at American watering-places was discussed. 


Science Formerly Extolled Mosquitoes 


i gen of the most interesting things in modern scientific 
progress is that up to a few years ago it was believed 
that the mosquito, instead of spreading malaria, helped to 
check it. Therefore the insects, though acknowledged to be 
irritating, were classed among beneficial species. 

As late as 1888, in a work on natural history written by a 
corps of learned men, it was announced that the larve of 
mosquitoes, in devouring decaying vegetation, were checking 
the spread of the miasma which otherwise would arise from 
these decomposing particles, and as miasma then was 
believed to be the source of malaria, voracious larve were 
extolled as beneficial scavengers. 

To understand the scientific story of mosquitoes and 
malaria, one should keep in mind that malaria is caused by 
a little parasite of the order of protozoans, which inhabits 
the blood and devours its corpuscles. It is, therefore, a 
microérganism, or animal, and not a plant, as are the bac- 
teria of many diseases. 

The great significance of the mosquito discovery in regard 
to malaria is, as explained by the medical men of the army 
who have led the scientific world in these practical methods 
of controlling fevers, that if all the mosquitoes in the world, 
of the disease-transmitting genus, were destroyed, malaria 
would speedily become extinct. Experiments prove that the 
minute malarial *protozoan cannot, unaided, develop into 
full maturity in the human system. 

When a mosquito of the genus Anopheles bites a person 
whose blood is surcharged with these minute creatures, some 
of the protozoans are swallowed by the insect: Now a 
strange event takes place. In that mosquito’s system the 
malarial microdrganisms, which in the body of a human 
being would not attain full development, begin to grow 
amazingly until, in the course of a few days, they become 
five times their former size. At one point in their career of 
development they are known as zygotes, and next as blasts. 

Arriving at a state of 

maturity, still in the 
mosquito’s body, they 
select their mates. 
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In other words, the body of the mosquito of the genus 
Anopheles is the fireside where the malarial protozoan grows 
to maturity and where he rears his pestilent brood. After 
this, the next person that mosquito bites becomes inoculated 
not with the forms of the original malarial parasite, but 
with the fully developed protozoa, virulent and voracious, 
and prepared fully to levy on the vitality of the victim. 


How Mosquitoes Travel 


ye years a number of summer resorts have been able to 
boast of the absence of mosquitoes, but the construction 
of railways to carry thither pleasure-seekers lured by promise 
of immunity from these troublesome pests has afforded the 
insects facilities for invading the hitherto favored regions. 
Shortly after the railroad reached a seaside watering-place 
which had been extolled as a favored region unafflicted by 
mosquitoes, the workmen engaged in the parks, whose 
signs bore the legend ‘‘ No Mosquitoes,’’ had to go 

about with their heads enveloped in netting to protect 

them from the voracious attacks of the newly-arrived 
insects. 
fluence upon visitors,’? says Doctor Howard. To a 
redeem the reputation of the resort, a few barrels of : 
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The spectacle had ‘‘ a very discouraging in- ¥ 
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crude petroleum were scattered on the beach marshes. te 


Mosquitoes disappeared for a 
time, but the place changed 
hands and the new owner, 
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creating, it is claimed, widespread mortality among the mos- 
quito genera. These fiery mosquito-slaying dragons may be 
purchased at the rate of six cents a hundred. 

After trying many remedies, the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army has adopted as the most effective weapon 
the ground-up flowers of the pyrethrum plant. The powder 
should be rolled into a cone, placed on a plate or piece of 
tiling and set afire. The fumes, which are not harmful to 
man or the higher animals, and which, in fact, are not even 
offensive, smelling not unlike incense at a Chinese altar, 
will kill all the mosquitoes in a room or tent. 

Italian scientists experimenting in mosquito-haunted 
swamps near Rome announce the discovery of a larvicide 
which has the additional value of affording a sure death to 
aérial mosquitoes. Subjected in Washington to chemical 
analysis, this has turned out to be dinitrocresol, a yellow 
aniline color, the burning of a small quantity of which will 
kill all the mosquitoes in a room. Like pyrethrum, it is not 

injurious to people. Chlorine gas, sulphuric oxide and 
the vapor of chloral are effective, but the last is exceed- 
ingly unsafe to use. 

A London firm which advertised not long ago for mos- 
quito remedies received an amazing variety of prescrip- 
tions. One experimenter reported that he had found 
that anointing the skin with three parts of refined paraffin 

mixed with one part of crushed camphor 
would afford protection. Cotton soaked in 
oil of cloves and hung on the bed curtains 
was also recommended. One correspond- 
ent who ventured to furnish only his initials 
** advocated as an efficient remedy the plac- 

ing of a juicy uncooked beefsteak near 
the bed on retiring. Scientists have not indorsed 
this program. 

The oils of peppermint, lemon juice and vinegar 
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regarding the kerosene program as an absurdity, » b t.\ have been recommended, and camphor, if rubbed on 
neglected to continue it, and. mosquitoes have now < a . _ the face and hands, discourages the mosquitoes, but 
returned en masse. One city in West Virginia was ™ | » > only for a limited time, for when its fumes lose 
accidentally purged of mosquitoes. An oil pipe-line < < ‘> their potency the insects return to the attack. Oil of 
was constructed across the river a mile above the -  ?* tar, citronella and lavender are also used by some 
town, and enough petroleum dropped from the pipe . = +. with success, and one experimenter is convinced that 
into the water to slaughter the mosquitoes which ‘\ : the best possible preventive is a mixture of castor oil, 
formerly bred in numbers in the stream. Now the hese alcohol and oil of lavender, to be rubbed on the skin 
people of that city rarely encounter one of the insects. ie , Experiments show that among the odors camphor, 
Mosquitoes are not migrants. Their invasion of Ne ap garlic, nutmeg, menthol, turpentine and iodoform all 
new countries is made possible by their taking passage ocly have their virtues; and that the fumes of quassia 
in cars or vessels. In the Hawaiian Islands, where ‘a wood and chrysanthemum powder are efficacious in 

this insect is now a serious pest, it was unknown up * aly seme localities. 
to 1826. Before that time, it is claimed, there was a | A traveler who has encountered mosquitoes in South 
no word in the Hawaiian language for mosquito. a Africa, where eucalyptus trees have been transplanted 
In that year a vessel landed at Lahaina, on the island ae from Australia, writes that he found eucalyptus oil a 
of Maui, from San Blas, Mexico. On the night of its i, i sovereign remedy for the insects. He claims that if 
arrival, a native informed the late Dr. D. Baldwin, ‘ex the skin be rubbed with the oil of this remarkable 
: tree and the pillow saturated at night, mosquitoes 


a new fly, a singing fly, had bitten him. Not long 
after the missionary heard a strain which he recog- 
nized as that of the mosquito. It was the first time 
its sinister song had ever been heard in those islands. 
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Later it was introduced into other parts by ships 
hailing from the Pacific Coast, but it is interesting rot J 
to learn that, although the insect multiplied and made Ny | 
life intolerable at times in the immediate vicinity of ‘c 


these ports, it did not travel afield until the develop- 
ing means of communication enabled it to migrate. 

Since the American occupation transportation facili- 
ties are offering the mosquito ready opportunity to 
extend its dominion. As a result of growing inter- 
island communication, every region in the Hawaiian 
group has either been invaded or is in danger of inva- 
sion, and as the imported insects include the species 
that transmits yellow fever, the question of how to 
combat mosquitoes has suddenly become one of 
serious importance in these new insular possessions 
of the United States. 

Since the public has been informed that mosquitoes 
transmit malaria and yellow fever, numerous requests 
have been made upon Doctor Howard, the Government 
entomologist, the officers of the Marine Hospital 
Service, and medical men of the Army and Navy, for 
information as to the best and latest methods of 
fighting adult mosquitoes. These requests come not 
only from permanent residents of mosquito-ridden 
localities, but also from city people contemplating 
summer trips to seaside or mountain. 

There has lately been recommended in this country 
a method of attack which, it is said, the Chinese have 
used with success for many centuries. They make 
little bags, fill them with pine or juniper sawdust 
mixed with brimstone and arsenic, and coil them into 
the form of snakes. These are then set afire, 
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will not approach the sleeper. From California, 
where this tree is grown in many sections, reports 
come that mosquitoes are never found in eucalyptus 
groves. In some Southwestern localities these im- 
in the midst of 
regions all other areas of which are grievously 
afflicted. Travelers overtaken at night in mosquito- 
; haunted willow patches hurry to eucalyptus groves, 
} arriving there not infrequently bitten and blotched 
; almost beyond recognition. Once in the shelter of 
the gum trees the travelers enjoy absolute security 
from mosquito attack. These havens of refuge are 
extolled by scientists and laymen alike in many 
countries, and where eucalyptus branches are avail- 
able they are being used as room decorations and bed 
canopies to keep mosquitoes away. 

It is claimed that eucalyptus oil is equally efficient, 
but its cost, which is usually about one dollar an 
ounce, is against it. An official in Washington was 
informed a few days ago that this oi] would prove 
effective in repulsing mosquito assaults. Having in 
mind the rates paid for kerosene, the gentleman 
armed himself with a quart bottle and asked the 
druggist for ten cents’ worth of eucalyptus oil. The 
pharmacist managed to suppress his amusement. 
When the purchaser got his bottle it did not contain 
enough oil to cover the bottom. 

The testimony from all countries in regard to the 
efficacy of the eucalyptus remedy is not, however, 
unanimous. Mexican naturalists complain of a species 
of mosquito that is actually attracted by eucalyptus 
leaves, and the experience of Italian investigators has 
not led them to give the 
unqualified indorsement 
of the blue gum it enjoys 
in California. 
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HERE isastory of arich woman 
—an Austrian, perhaps — who 
was chilled through by a long 

drive on a bitter winter day. 
‘* Make a huge fire in my sitting- 
room,’’ she said to a servant as she 
entered her country house, ‘‘ and 
order wood distributed to the poor 
of the villages.’’ She sat by the 
huge fire for ten minutes, then rang the bell. ‘‘ Never mind 
about distributing that wood,’’ she said to the answering 
servant. ‘‘ The weather seems to have moderated.’’ 

The theory back of this story is the popular one: that the 
great comfort of great wealth hardens the rich, makes them 
insensible to privation. The fact is the reverse—at least so 
far as New York City is concerned. Nowhere in America 
are the discomforts of poverty so exaggerated as in the 
palaces of the New York very rich. And so eager are 
the men as well as the women for opportunities to exer- 
cise their emotions over poverty and destitution that they 
are rapidly creating a huge pauper class where there natu- 
rally would be and should be none. Demand is creating 
supply. 

The poor give to the poor through sympathy. The rich 
give to the poor through pity. The sympathetic poor are 
many, and so their pennies and food-donations, small in the 
single, pile up mountainously in the total. But they are 
sparsely and more or less judiciously, because intelligently, 
distributed. The very rich are, comparatively though not 
absolutely, many; and they almost all give what seem to the 
ordinary run of well-to-do people very large sums. They 
give as carelessly as freely. Though warned by often- 
exposed abuses, they never take warning. Each new fraud 
finds them credulous and eager. Thus pauperization is a 
vast and thriving industry. It is said, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, that there are several hundred families 
on Manhattan Island---enough to populate a small city — 
that have lived well for years wholly upon charity, no 
member of them ever doing any work beyond writing 
begging letters or patrelling begging routes. And in addition, 
there are thousands of families supported in large part by 
relief got from rich men and rich women. 


Wholesale Charity as a Pastime 


O PLAY Lord or Lady Bountiful is such a self-gratifying 
part. It isthe traditional, the conventional part of the very 
rich toward the very poor. Beggars are so voluble in thanks. 
It sounds so well to talk of ‘“‘ my worthy poor,’’ of what ‘I 
am doing for charity.’’ So many hours that would otherwise 
be boresome can be filled with receiving and patronizing 
cringing, slathering paupers or with nosing about the tene- 
ments, receiving on every floor noisy showers of blessings in 
exchange for less than the price of a supper after the theatre. 
The whole business quiets the vanity-disturbing doubts 
that sometimes will arise as to the validity of the distinction 
in this democracy between ‘‘upper class’’ and ‘‘ lower 
classes.’’ In some cases the 
motive is higher. In many 
cases there is an admixture of 
higher motive. But the per- 
sistence of the very rich, in 
face of the plain showings of 
the harm they do, makes it im- 
possible entirely to acquit 
large numbers of them. 

The pauperization plants of 
New York City fall into three 
classes —the public, the semi- 
public and the private. 

The politicians have ex- 
panded, where they have not 
out and out established, the 
public plants. Instead of 
making the people realize the 
truth—that these plants are 
their property, paid for out of 
their wages and giving service 
to them not as charity but as 
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their hard-earned, paid-for right —the politicians turn them 
into favor-distributing centres, centres for the distribution 
of favors in exchange for political power. The semi-public 
plants for the manufacture of paupers are the gifts of very 
rich men, usually men who made their own money; after the 
first generation the very rich do not go in for large public 
gifts, as a rule. It is never profitable or just to examine 
deep into motives. It is sufficient to say that, with a few 
exceptions, these semi-public philanthropic institutions for 
giving something in exchange for nothing are avoided by all 
but the poor who don’t mind thinking themselves paupers or 
being looked on and treated as paupers. 


Some Charities that Do Not Pauperize 


HERE are several institutions which must be excepted 
from the rule—such institutions as the self-supporting, 
dividend-paying Mills Hotels for poor men, and certain hos- 
pitals where the claims of an applicant to charity are scruti- 
nized carefully but in the broadest humanitarian spirit. Also, 
there are many wisely-managed night schools and trade schools 
and the like where the self-respect of the recipients of free 
gifts is never severely, often not at all, trampled or smothered. 
Finally, there are the private pauperization plants. From 
them must be excepted those of the rich men and rich women 
who have gone into the relief business in a systematic way. 
Such men as John D. Rockefeller, such women as Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, have regularly organized, carefully 
and competently conducted bureaus. Their theory of 
helping is not exactly consistent with the old American idea 
of ‘‘root hog or die,’’ but neither is it a mere exploitation 
of their own personal vanity without any regard to the 
merits of applicants. They give relief, but they try to make 
sure that relief is, according to their very liberal notion of 
necessity, needed. Probably all but a very few of the New 
York families that are famous throughout the country for 
wealth have organizations of this kind. But there are 
several thousand millionaires on Manhattan Island, several 
hundred of them multi-millionaires; and there are the 
families having, through the skill of the principal bread- 
winner, the incomes of multi-millionaires. The overwheim- 
ing majority of these go in for philanthropy, not on the 
carefully organized system, but more or less haphazard 
giving, with never thorough investigation, often with no 
investigation whatever. 

It seems impossible to make people in the habit of keeping 
themselves clean believe that dirt is not necessarily or even 
frequently a proof positive of poverty overwhelmed by 
adversity against which it has made an honest struggle. 
And the rich people of New York who like the Bountiful 
pose refuse to believe that almost all the honest destitution 
of Manhattan Island is relieved by its neighbors and rela- 
tives, that nine out of ten cases of destitution are fraudulent, 
that all the street beggars are liars, that no one need go 
hungry or shelterless or cold if he will apply to the public 
and semi-public institutions ready to relieve. So, we have 
Lord and Lady Bountiful relieving grown people of the 
necessity of ‘‘ hustling,’’ and, worst of all, encouraging them 
to bring up their children as paupers and beggars. 

So scandalous has this industry of pauper-making become 
that in every highway of New York there are now children 
openly begging, telling their whining lies of various more or 
less ingenious kinds, pretending to sell newspapers or pencils 
or shoestrings to give a color of respectability to their shame- 
lessness, or rather, the shamelessness of their parents. 

The past generation—the rustling, hustling, money- 
grabbing generation—is usually rather shrewd in_ its 
philanthropies, as well as generous. The ‘‘ old man’’ was a 
cab driver or a brakeman or a plowboy or a peasant’s son. 
He has poverty’s sympathy with poverty, but also poverty’s 


suspicion of the cause of poverty. 
Thus, New York has got and is get- 
ting libraries, hospitals, free dis- 
pensaries, free technical schools of 
various kinds, model tenements and 
the like. Millions on millions are 
given annually by New York City’s 
‘* self-made’’ men, most of it with 
wise care. But shrewd as_ these 
men are, they often fail to see the difference between the 
sympathetic, unselfish, man-to-man, individual help they as 
poor boys got from people of their own kind in better 
circumstances and this general, unequal, pitying, condescend- 
ing charity which gives indiscriminately something that is of 
value only to the self-respecting and too often takes away in 
exchange all, or nearly all, self-respect. 

Still, though these ‘‘ self-made ’’ men give and give largely 
and with many mistakes, they have the fear of pauper- 
making ever in mind. And when they give to individuals 
they try to be doubly careful. 

In the second generation— what used to be, but is no 
longer, the spendthrift generation—the very rich retrench 
in the matter of large benefactions. The family name, the 
family position, is established. None of the members of it 
has ever known what it is to be hungry or cold without 
knowing just where to turn for food and warmth. Sympathy, 
which was the sentiment in the first generation, now becomes 
pity. Man-to-man is changed into Bountiful and his or her 
‘‘ worthy poor.’?’ And we havethe pauper-plant in full blast. 

Each day every rich man or woman in New York who is at 
all well known receives large numbers of begging letters. 
Not from New Yorkers alone, or even, usually, in large 
part—-the New York beggars ‘‘ work ’’ in other ways. But 
from beggars in Maine and Texas, in Florida and Washington, 
in all parts of the Union. They want loans. They want 
notes or mortgages paid. They want pianos and trousseaus. 
They want pensions for crippled sons or daughters. Or, 
they want anything from old clothes to several thousand 
dollars to buy a farm or a store. The apparent effrontery of 
these requests disappears as the letters are read and the 
amazing, even pathetic, simplicity of the writers stands out. 


A Paradise for Impostors 


“Sggmentamaped enough, some of these requests, preposterous 
though they are, are granted. A skillfully-written letter 
sent to a certain kind of rich person at just the right moment 
has been known to produce amazing results. No reader of 
this article, however, need advise a beggar of his acquaint- 
ance to try it. The two cents for postage would be far more 
likely to bring a return if invested in stock in the mines of 
the mountains of the Moon — not those in Africa. There are 
many rich New Yorkers who have every begging letter that 
is at all reasonable or plausible thoroughly investigated by 
a secretary—or by some local agent of a corporation in 
which the receiver happens to be interested. Pity for the 
‘‘ worthy poor’’ is an extremely potent fdrce in New York. 
But it is local pauper-making 
that has the greatest fascina- 
tion for the rich New Yorker 
who does not care to go into 
charity on the Carnegie or 
Rockefeller or Morgan scale, 
or to take the trouble to organ- 
ize a bureau that works with 
precision and without any 
advertising foritsowner. The ~* 
“‘agony-stories’’ cooked up 
by the newspapers are noted, 
the ‘‘slums’’ are ransacked, 
the parasites on ‘‘ charity,” 
both those who honestly de- 
ceive themselves and -those 
who deliberately ‘‘ graft,’’ are 
eagerly welcomed and listened 
to. Thus there are a good 
many thousands of New 
Yorkers with incomes rang- 
ing from twenty thousand to 
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several hundred thousands a year, each of whom has his or 
her circle of ‘‘ worthy poor,’’ or gives regularly to those 
myriad petty enterprises of misdirected or barefacedly 
fraudulent charity which enlist the activities of so many 
‘* workers.’’ 

The women are the most persistent and unreasonable 
offenders in this respect. Partly through idleness, partly 
through a craving to have occupation and a sense of useful- 
ness, partly through profound pity for their apparently less 
fortunate sisters, they pour out capital for pauper-plants and 
search diligently for ‘‘ worthy poor’’ to pauperize. 

Those who have money, a great deal of money, have a 
feeling of the horror of being without it which those who 
have little or no money never have. They who dream of 
the Wolf have a shaking, shivering, nightmarish terror of 
him which they who have felt his teeth would laugh at. The 
second and after generations of the rich, never having 
learned how to earn a living, feel fundamentally helpless; 
the familiar companions of the Wolf hate and fear him, but 
through long acquaintance they have learned from him cour- 
age and resource. 


The Poverty-Stricken Millionaires 


HERE is no notable tendency to increased benevolence in 

the second and after generations of the very rich, under the 
stimulus of the huge givings by increasing numbers of self- 
made multi-millionaires. Two other tendencies, however, 
are marked. Many of the long-very-rich New Yorkers are 
steadily more shy of any and all kinds of giving. No doubt 
at bottom this is due to increasing selfishness, increasing 
absorption in amusements of the wholly selfish kinds. It 
costs more and more every year to play the rich man’s part; 
more and more imagination is brought to bear in developing 
it both by rich men eager to find new ways of showing off 
and by ingenious poor men inventing new ways of making a 
living out of the rich upon whose extravagances they thrive. 
The rich man, even where his income is huge, is often 


pinched. He hates to give—he may find that his giving has 
compelled him to forego a most attractive investment or has 
compelled him to abstain from some new expensive luxury 
or pleasure, He hoards to be ready for such emergencies. 
Then, if he has several children, he wants to leave each of 
them as rich as possible so that they can all live in the style 
to which they have been accustomed, the style in which their 
friends and associates live. 

For reverence for wealth you must look among the long- 
very-rich. Those who pass Mammon’s statue with a nod or 
a half-ashamed crook of a reluctant knee will have the 
pleasure of seeing very, very many of them flat in the dust, 
noses plowing it, and not a bit ashamed. 


The Reverse of the Shield 


NCREASING reverence for money, the increasing size of 

the fortune one must have to be honored for wealth, the 

increasing possibilities of extravagance, all these unite to 
create this tendency to less giving of every kind. 

The other tendency in the second and after generations of 
the very rich is, in sharp contrast, distinctly attractive. It 
is a tendency to study out ways of being genuinely helpful in 
the only possible way of helpfulness—the general elevation 
of the taste and tone and capacity and aspiration of their 
felliow-beings. Mr. Morgan and Mr. George Vanderbilt — 
to single out two from many, at the risk of being too personal 
in the effort to illustrate a point—are types of this class. 
Mr. Morgan is collecting, for what cannot but be public 
purposes, works of art of various kinds, and also rare books 
and manuscripts—a work which, to be done on the scale to 
produce quick and appreciable effects, must be done by a 
single rich man working, intelligently and carelessly of 
money-cost, through the best obtainable agents. Mr. 
Vanderbilt, by practicing forestry and farming on a scale 
possible only toarich man with leisure, and by striving to 
make his results both practical and public, is doing a val- 
uable work for the most important as well as the most 


ancient and most backward industry in the world. The 
county fairs everywhere throughout the country are being 
attended by Farmer Vanderbilt, and the local farmers whom 
his prize products beat are learning, are being waked up 
These men are using their surplus aud their brains to give 
their fellow-men ideas—and ideas never pauperize. 

If the very rich don’t give, the shout is ‘‘ Stingy! Miser! ’’ 
If they do give, the shout is ‘‘ Self-advertiser! Pauperizer! ’ 
And often in both cases there is much justice in criticism. 
But any one who has a little imagination and is not ruled by 
prejudices or by sentimentalities will soon see how difficult 
it is for a generous man of wealth, with an honest desire to 
help his fellow-beings, to know just what ta do. Beyond 
question, many of the very rich New Yorkers who have 
ceased from all kinds of giving have done so simply because 
they feared they would do more harm than good. ‘I’ve 
come to the conclusion,’’ said one of them not long ago, 
“‘that the only thoroughly safe way to help others is by 
investing my money as intelligently as I can in enterprises 
that offer opportunities for the willing to help themselves.’’ 
And there’s no disputing the fact that business is benevo- 
lence of the highest kind. It is a case of give and take, 
value for value. 

But the very rich men and women of the type of Collector 
Morgan and Farmer Vanderbilt probably are the advance 
guard of the philanthropists of the future. There are many 
of them now, many in New York, many in other parts of the 
country, especially in the Middle West. And they do not 
make paupers, nor do they lay themselves open to the 
reproach of spending their incomes in the vulgar, selfish life 
of ‘‘ gentlemen.’’ 

But — it is doubly unfortunate that the rank and file of 
the very rich should be learning the slow and painful 
lessons of how, when and where to give, in a city crowded 
with unassimilated foreigners whose heads are full of caste 
notions. 

‘And the great problem of New York to-day is not ‘‘ the 
slums ’’ but the pauper-makers. 





By JACK LONDO 


Ii1I—The Death Struggle 


under the fierce conditions of trail life it grew and grew. 

Yet it was a secret growth. His new-born cunning 
gave him poise and contro!. He was too busy adjusting him- 
self to the new life to feel at ease, and not only did he not 
pick fights, but he avoided them whenever possible. A cer- 
tain deliberateness characterized his attitude. He was not 
prone to rashness and precipitate action; and in the bitter 
hatred between him and Spitz he betrayed no impatience, 
shunned all offensive acts. 

On the other hand, possibly because he divined in Buck a 
dangerous rival, Spitz never lost an opportunity of showing 
his teeth. He even went out of his way to bully Buck, striv- 
ing constantly to start the fight which could end only in the 
death of one or the other. Early in the trip this might have 
taken place had it not been for an unwonted accident. At the 
end of this day they made a bleak and miserable camp on the 
shore of Lake Le Barge. Driving snow, a wind that cut like 
a white-hot knife, and darkness had forced them to grope for 
a camping-place. They could hardly have fared worse. At 
their backs rose a perpendicular wall of rock, and Perrault 
and Francois were compelled to make their fire and spread 
their sleeping-robes on the ice of the lake itself. The tent 
they had discarded at Dyea in order to travel light. A few 
sticks of driftwood furnished them with a fire that thawed 
down through the ice and left them to eat supper in the dark. 

Close in under the sheltering rock Buck made hisnest. So 
snug and warm was it that he was loth to leave it when 
Frangois distributed the fish which he had first thawed over 
the fire. But when Buck finished his ration and returned he 
found his nest occupied. A warning snarl told him that the 
trespasser was Spitz. Till now Buck had avoided trouble 
with his enemy, but this was too much. The beast in him 
roared. He sprang upon Spitz with a fury which surprised 
them both, and Spitz particularly, for his whole experience 
with Buck had gone to teach him that his rival was an unu- 
sually timid dog who managed to hold his own only because 
of his great weight and size. 

Francois was surprised, too, when they shot out in a tangle 
from the disrupted nest and he divined the cause of the 
trouble. ‘‘ A-a-ah!’’ hecried to Buck. ‘‘ Gif it to heem, by 
Gar! Gif it to heem, the dirty t’eef!”’ 

Buck was nothing loth. He was crying with sheer rage and 
eagerness as he circled back and forth for a chance to spring 


T= dominant primordial beast was strong in Buck, and 





in. Spitz was no less eager and 
no less cautious, as he likewise 
circled back and forth for the 
advantage. But it was then that 
the unexpected happened, the 
thing which projected their 
struggle for supremacy far into 
the future, past many a weary 
mile of trail and toil. 

An oath from Perrault, the 
resounding impact of a club 
upon a bony frame, and a shrill 
yelp of pain heralded the break- 
ing forth of pandemonium. The 
camp was suddenly discovered 
to be alive with skulking furry 
forms—starving huskies, four 
or five score of them, who had 
scented the camp from some 
Indian village. They had crept 
in while Buck and Spitz were 
fighting, and when the two men 
sprang among them with stout 
clubs they showed their teeth 
and fought back. They were 
crazed by the smell of the food. 
Perrault found one with head 
buried in the grub-box. His 
club landed mightily on the 
gaunt ribs, and the grub-box was 
capsized on the ground. Onthe 
instant a score of the famished 
brutes were scrambling for the 
bread and bacon. The clubs fell 
upon them unheeded. They 
yelped and howled under the 
rain of blows, but struggled 
none the less madly till the last 
crumb had been devoured. 

In the mean time the aston- 
ished team-dogs had burst out of 
their nests only to be set upon 
by the fierce invaders. Never 
had Buck seen such dogs. It 
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seemed as though their bones would burst through 
their skins. They were mere skeletons, draped 
loosely in draggled hides, with blazing eyes and 
slavered fangs. But the hunger-madness made 
them terrifying, irresistible. There was no 
opposing them. The team-dogs were swept back 
against the cliff at the first onset. Buck was 
beset by three huskies, and in a trice his head 
and shoulders were ripped and slashed. The 
din was ‘frightful. Billee was crying as usual. 
Dave and Sol-leks, dripping blood from a score 
of wounds, were fighting bravely side by side. 
Joe was snapping like a demon. Once his teeth 
closed on the foreleg of a husky, and he crunched 
down through the bone. Pike, tne malingerer, 
leaped upon the crippled animal, breaking its 
neck with a quick flash of teeth and a jerk. 
Buck got a frothing adversary by the throat, and 
was sprayed with blood when his teeth sank 
through the jugular. The warm taste of it in his 
mouth goaded him to greater fierceness. He 
flung himself upon another, and at the same time 
felt teeth sink into his own throat. It was Spitz, 
treacherously attacking from the side. 

Perrault and Francois, having cleaned out 
their part of the camp, hurried to save their 
sled-dogs. The wild wave of famished beasts 
rolled back before them, and Buck shook him- 
self free. But it was only fora moment. The 
two men were compelled to run back to save the 
grub; upon which the huskies returned from the 
attack on the team. Billee, terrified into brav- 
ery, sprang through the savage circle and fled 
away overtheice. Pike and Dub followed on his 
heels, with the rest of the team behind. As Buck 
drew himself together to spring after them, out 
of the tail of his eye he saw Spitz rush upon him 
with the evident intention of overthrowing him. 
Once off his feet and under that mass of huskies 
there was no hope for him. But he braced him- 
self to the shock of Spitz’ charge, then joined 
the flight out on the lake. 

Later, the nine team-dogs gathered together 
and sought shelter in the forest. Though unpur- 
sued, they were in a sorry plight. There was 
not one who was not wounded in four or five 
places, while some were wounded grievously. 
Dub was badly injured in a hindleg; Dolly, the 
last husky added to the team at Dyea, had a badly torn throat; 
Jo had lost an eye; while Billee, the good-natured, with an ear 
chewed and rent to ribbons, cried and whimpered throughout 
the night. At daybreak they limped warily back to camp, to 
find the marauders gone and the two men in bad tempers. 
Fully half their grub supply was gone. The huskies had 
chewed through the sled-lashings and canvas coverings. In 
fact, nothing, no matter how remotely edible, had escaped 
them. They had eaten a pair of Perrault’s moose-hide moc- 
casins, chunks out of the leather traces, and even two feet of 
lash from the end of Francois’ whip. He broke from a 
mournful contemplation of it to look over his wounded dogs. 

‘Ah, my frien’s,’’ he said softly, ‘‘ mebbe it mek you mad 
dog, dose many bites. Mebbe ali mad dog, sacrédam! Wot 
you t’ink, eh, Perrault?’’ 

The courier shook his head dubiously. Hecould ill afford 
to have madness break out among his dogs, with four hundred 
miles of trail still between him and Dawson. Two hours of 
cursing and exertion got the harnesses into shape, and the 
wound-stiffened team was under way, struggling painfully 


over.the hardest part of the trail they had yet encountered, © 


and for that matter, the hardest between them and Dawson. 

The Thirty-Mile River was wide open. Its wild water 
defied the frost, and it was in the eddies only and in the quiet 
places that the ice held at all. Six days of exhausting toil 
were required to cover those thirty terrible miles. And ter- 
rible they were, for every foot of them was accomplished at 
the risk of life to dog and man. A dozen times Perrault, 
nosing the way, broke through the ice-bridges, and was saved 
only by the long pole he carried, which he so held that it fell 
each time across the hole made by his body. Buta cold snap 
was on, the thermometer registered fifty below zero, and each 
time he broke through he was compelled for very life to build 
a fire and dry his garments. 

Nothing daunted him. It was because nothing daunted 
him that he had been chosen for Government courier. He 
took all manner of risks, resolutely thrusting his little weaz- 
ened face into the frost and struggling on from dim dawn to 
dark. He skirted the frowning-shores on rim-ice that bent 
and crackled under foot and upon which they dared not halt. 
Once the sled broke through with Dave and Buck, and they 
were haif-frozen and all but drowned by the time they were 
dragged out. The usual fire was necessary to save them. 
They were coated solidly with ice, and the two men kept them 
on the run around the fire, sweating and thawing, so close 
that they were singed by the flames. 

At another time Spitz went through, dragging the whole 
team after him up to Buck, who strained backward with all 
his strength, his forepaws on the slippery edge and the ice 
quivering and snapping all around. But behind him was 
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Dave, likewise straining backward, and behind the sled was 
Francois, pulling till his tendons cracked. 

Again the rim-ice broke away before and behind, and there 
was no escape except up the cliff. Perrault scaled it by a 
miracle, while Francois prayed for just that miracle; and with 
every thong and sled-lashing and the last bit of harness rove 
into a long rope, the dogs were hoisted, one by one, to the 
cliff crest. Francois came up last, after the sled and load. 
Then came the search for a place to descend; a descent was 
made ultimately by the aid of the rope, and night found them 
back on the river with a quarter of a mile to the day’s credit. 

By the time they made the Hootalinqua and good ice Buck 
was played out. The rest of the dogs were in like condition, 
but Perrault, to make up lost time, pushed them late and 
early. The first day they covered thirty-five miles to the Big 
Salmon; the next day thirty-five more to the Little Salmon; 
the third day forty miles, which brought them well up toward 
the Five Fingers. 

Buck’s feet were not so compact and hard as the feet of the 
huskies. His had softened during the many generations since 
the day his last wild ancestor was tamed by a cave-dweller or 
river-man. All day long he limped in agony, and camp once 
made lay down like a dead dog. Hungry as he was, he 
would not move to receive his ration of fish, which Francois 
had to bring to him. Also, the dog-driver rubbed Buck’s 
feet for half an hour each night after supper, and sacrificed 
the tops of his own moccasins to make four moccasins for 
Buck. This was a great relief, and Buck caused even the 
weazened face of Perrault to twist itself into a grin, one morn- 
ing, when Francois forgot the moccasins and Buck lay on his 
back, his four feet waving appealingly in the air, and refused 
to budge without them. Later, his feet grew hardened to the 
trail, and the worn-out footgear was thrown away. 

At the Pelly, one morning, as they were harnessing up, 
Dolly, who had never been conspicuous for anything, went 
suddenly mad. She announced her condition by a long, 
heart-beaking wolf-howl that sent every dog bristling with 
fear, then sprang straight for Buck. He had never seena 
dog go mad, nor did he have any reason to fear madness; yet 
he knew that here was horror, and fled from it in panic. 
Straightaway he raced, with Dolly, panting and frothing, one 
leap beliind; nor could she gain on him, so great was his 
terror, nor could he leave her, so great washer madness. He 
plunged through the wooded breast of the island, flew down 
to the lower end, crossed a back-channel filled with rough ice 
to another island, gained a third island, curved back to the 
main river, and in desperation started to cross it. And all 
the time, though he did not look, he could hear her snarling 
just one leap behind. Francois called to him a quarter of a 
mile away and he doubled back, still one leap ahead, gasping 
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painfully for air and putting all his faith in 
Francois. The dog-driver held the ax poised in 
his hand, and as Buck shot past him the ax 
crashed down upon mad Dolly’s head. 

Buck staggered over against the sled, ex-" 
hausted, sobbing for breath, helpless. This was 
Spitz’ opportunity. He sprang upon Buck, and 
twice his teeth sank into his unresisting foe and 
ripped and tore the flesh to the bone. Then 
Francois’ lash descended, and Buck had the 
satisfaction of watching Spitz receive the worst 
whipping as yet administered to any of the team. 

‘One devil, dat Spitz,’’ remarked Perrault. 
‘Some day heem keel dat Buck.”’ 

** Dat Buck two devils,’’ was Francois’ rejoin- 


der. ‘‘All de tam I watch dat Buck. I know 
forsure. Lissen! Some day heem get mad lak 


hell an’ then heem chew dat Spitz all up an’ spit 
heem out on de snow. Sure. I know.’’ 

From then on it was war betweenthem. Spitz, 
as lead-dog and acknowledged master of the 
team, felt his supremacy threatened by this 
strange Southland dog. And strange Buck was 
to him, for of the many Southland dogs he had 
known not one had shown up worthily in camp 
and on trail. .They were all too soft, dying 
under the toil, the frost and starvation. Buck 
was the exception. He alone endured and pros- 
pered, matching the husky in strength, savagery 
and cunning. Then he was a masterful dog, 
and what made him dangerous was the fact that 
the club of the man in the red sweater had 
knocked all blind pluck and rashness out of his 
desire for mastery. He was preéminently cun- 
ning, and could bide his time with a patience 
that was nothing less than primitive. 

It was inevitable that the clash for leadership 
should come. Buck wanted it. He wanted it 
because it was his nature, because he had been 
gripped tight by that nameless, incomprehensi- 
ble pride of the trail and trace; that pride which 
holds dogs in the toil to the-last gasp, which lures 
them to die joyfully in the harness and breaks 
their hearts if they are cut out of the harness. 
This was the pride of Dave as wheel-dog, of Sol- 
leks as he pulled with all his strength; the pride 
that laid hold of them at break of camp, trans- 
forming them from sour and sullen brutes into 
straining, eager, ambitious creatures; the pride that spurred 
them on all day and dropped them at pitch of camp at night, 
letting them fall back into gloomy unrest and discontent. 
This was the pride that bore up Spitz and made him thrash 
the sled-dog who blundered and shirked in the traces or hid 
away at harness-up time in the morning. Likewise, it was 
this pride that made him fear Buck as a possible lead-dog 
Ee And this was Buck’s pride, too. 

Buck openly threatened the other’s leadership. He came 
between him and the shirks he should have punished. And 
he did it deliberately. One night there was a heavy snow- 
fall, and in the morning Pike, the malingerer, did not appear. 
He was securely hidden in his nest under a foot of.snow. 
Francois called him and sought him in vain. Spitz was wild 
with wrath. He raged through the camp, smelling and dig- 
ging in every likely place, snarling so frightfully that Pike 
heard and shivered in his hiding-place. 

But when he was at last unearthed, and Spitz flew at him 
to punish him, Buck flew, with equal rage, in between. So 
unexpected was it, and so shrewdly managed, that Spitz was 
hurled backward and off his feet. Pike, who had been trem- 
bling abjectly, took heart at this open mutiny, and sprang 
upon his overthrown leader. Buck, to whom fair play was a 
forgotten code, likewise sprang upon Spitz. But Francois, 
chuckling at the incident, though unswerving in the adminis- 
tration of justice, brought his lash down upon Buck with all 
his might. This failed to drive Buck from his prostrate rival, 
and the butt of the whip was brought into play. Half-stunned 
by the blow, Buck was knocked backward and the lash laid 
upon him again and again, while Spitz soundly punished the 
many times offending Pike. 

In the days that followed, as Dawson grew closer and closer, 
Buck still continued to interfere between Spitz and the cul- 
prits, but he did it craftily, when Francois was not in sight. 
With the covert mutiny of Buck a general insubordination 
sprang upand increased. Dave and Sol-leks were unaffected, 
but the rest of the team went from bad to worse. Things no 
longer went right. There was continual bickering and jang- 
ling. Trouble was always afoot, and at the bottom of it was 
Buck. He kept Francois busy, for the dog-driver was.in con- 
stant apprehension of the life-and-death struggle between the 
two which he knew must come, sooner or later; and on more 
than one night the sounds of quarreling and strife among the 
other dogs turned him out of his sleeping-robe fearful that 
Buck and Spitz were at it. ; : 

But the opportunity did not present itself, and they pulled 
into Dawson one dreary afternoon with the great fight still to 
come. Here were many men and countless dogs, and Buel 
found them all at work. It seemed the ordained order of 
things that dogs should work. All day they swung up and 
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down the main street in long teams, and in the night their 
jingling bells still went by. They hauled cabin-logs and fire- 
wood, freighted to the nfines, and did all manner of work 
that horses did in the Santa Clara Valley. Here and there 
Buck met Southland dogs, but in the main they were the wild- 
wolf husky breed. Every night regularly, at nine, at twelve, 
at three, they lifted a nocturnal song, a weird and eerie chant, 
in which it was Buck’s delight to join. 

With the aurora borealis flaming coldly overhead, or the 
stars leaping in the frost-dance, and the land numb and frozen 
under its pall of snow, this song of the huskies might have 
been the defiance of life, only it was pitched in minor key, 
with long-drawn wailings and half-sobs, and was more the 
pleading of life, the articulate travail of existence. It was an 
old song, old as the breed itself —one of the first songs of the 
Younger World in a day when songs were sad. It was 
invested with the woe of unnumbered generations, this plaint 
by which Buck was so strangely stirred. When he moaned 
and sobbed it was with the pain of living that was of old the 
pain of his wild fathers, and the fear and mystery of the cold 
and dark that were to them fear and mystery. And that he 
should be stirred by it marked the completeness with which 
he harked back through the ages of fire and'roof to the raw 
beginnings of life in the howling ages. 

Seven days from the time they pulled into Dawson they 
dropped down the steep bank by the Barracks to the Yukon 
Trail, and pulled for Dyea and Salt Water. Perrault was 
carrying dispatches if anything more urgent than those he 
had brought in; also, the travel-pride had gripped him, and 
he purposed to make the record trip of the year. Several 
things favored him in this. The week’s rest had recuperated 
the dogs and put them in thorough trim. The trail they had 
broken into the country was packed hard by later journeyers. 
And further, the police had arranged in two or three places 
deposits of grub for dog and man, and he was traveling light. 

They made Sixty Mile, which is a fifty-mile run, on the first 
day; and the second day saw them booming up the Yukon well 
on their way to Pelly. But such splendid running was achieved 
not without great trouble and vexation on the part of Francois. 
The insidious revolt led by Buck had destroyed the solidarity 
of the team. It no longer was as one dog leaping in the 
traces. The encouragement Buck gave the rebels led them 
into all kinds of petty misdemeanors. No more was Spitz a 
leader greatiy to be feared. The old awe departed, and they 
grew equal to challenging his authority. Pike robbed him of 
half a fish one night and gulped it down under the protection 
of Buck. Another night Dub and Joe fought Spitz and made 
him forego the punishment they deserved. And even Billee, 
the good-natured, was less good-natured, and whined not 
half so placatingly as in former days. Buck never came near 
Spitz without snarling and bristling menacingly. In fact, 
his conduct approached that of a bully, and he was given to 
swaggering up and down before Spitz’ very nose. 

The breaking down of discipline likewise affected the dogs 
in their relations with one another. They quarreled and 
bickered more than ever among themselves, till at times the 
camp was a howling bedlam. Dave and Sol-leks alone were 
unaltered, though they were made irritable by the unending 
squabbling. Francois swore strange, barbarous oaths, and 
stamped the snow in futile rage, and tore his hair. His lash 
was always singing among the dogs, but it was of small avail. 
Directly his back was turned they were at it again. He 
backed up Spitz with his whip, while Buck backed up the 
remainder of the team. Francois knew he was behind all the 
trouble, and Buck knew he knew; but Buck was too clever 
ever again to be caught red-handed. He worked faithfully 
in the harness, for the toil had become a delight to him; yet 
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it was a greater delight slyly to precipitate a fight amongst 
his mates and tangle the traces. 

At the mouth of the Tahkeena, one night after supper, Dub 
turned up a snowshoe rabbit, blundered it, and missed. In 
a second the whole team was in full cry. A hundred yards 
away was a camp of the Northwest Police, with fifty dogs, 
huskies all, who joined the chase. The rabbit sped down the 
river, turned off into a small creek, up the frozen bed of which 
it held steadily. It ran lightly on the surface of the snow, 
while the dogs ploughed through by main strength. Buck led 
the pack, sixty strong, around bend after bend, but he could 
not gain. He laid down low to the race, whining eagerly, his 
splendid body flashing forward, leap by leap, in the wan, 
white moonlight. And leap by leap, like some pale frost- 
wraith, the snowshoe rabbit flashed on ahead. 

All that stirring of old instincts which at stated periods 
drives men out from the sounding cities to forest and plain to 
kill things by chemically-propelled leaden pellets —the blood- 
lust, the joy to kill—all this was Buck’s, infinitely more 
intimate. He was ranging at the head of the pack, running 
the wild thing down, the living meat, to kill with his own 
teeth and wash his muzzle to the eyes in warm blood. , 

There is an ecstasy that marks the summit of life and 
beyond which life cannot rise. And, such is the paradox of 
living, this ecstasy comes when one is most alive, and it 
comes as a complete forgetfulness that one is alive. This 
ecstasy, this forgetfulness of living, comes to the artist, caught 
up and out of himself in a sheet of flame; it comes to the sol- 
dier, war-mad on a stricken field and refusing quarter; and 
it came to Buck, leading the pack, sounding the old wolf-cry, 
straining after the food that was alive and that fled swiftly be- 
fore him through the moonlight. He was sounding the deeps 
of his nature, and of the parts of his nature, that were deeper 
than he, going back into the womb of Time. He was mas- 
tered by the sheer surging of life, the tidal-wave of being, 
the perfect joy of each separate muscle, joint and sinew, in 
that it was everything that was not death, that it was aglow 
and rampant, expressing itself in movement, flying exultantly 
under the stars and over the face of dead matter that did not 
move. 

But Spitz, cold and calculating even in hissupreme moods, 
left the pack and cut across a narrow neck of land where the 
creek made a long bend around. Buck did not know of this, 
and as he rounded the bend, the frost-wraith of a rabbit still 
flitting before him, he saw another and larger frost-wraith 
leap from the overhanging bank into the immediate path 
of the rabbit. It was Spitz. The rabbit could not turn, 
and as the white teeth broke its back in midair it shrieked 
as loudly as a stricken man may shriek. At sound of this, 
the cry of Life plunging down from life’s apex in the grip of 
Death, the full pack at Buck’s heels raised a hell’s chorus of 
delight. 

Buck did not cry out. He did not check himself, but drove 
in upon Spitz, shoulder to shoulder, so hard that he missed 
the throat. They rolled over and over in the powdery snow. 
Spitz gained his feet almost as though he had not been over- 
thrown, slashing Buck down the shoulder and leaping clear. 
Twice his teeth clipped together like the steel jaws of a trap, 
as he backed away for better footing, with lean and lifting 
lips that writhed and snarled. 

In a flash Buck knew it. The time had come. It was to 
the death. As they circled about, snarling, ears laid back, 
keenly watchful for the advantage, the scene came to Buck 
with a sense of familiarity. He seemed to remember it all — 
the white woods, and earth, and moonlight, and the thrill of 
battle. Over the whiteness and silence brooded a ghostly 
calm. There was not the faintest whisper of air. Nothing 
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moved, not a leaf quivered, the visible breaths of the dogs 
rising slowly and lingering inthefrosty air. They had made 
short work of the snowshoe rabbit, these dogs that were ill- 
tamed wolves; and they were now drawn up in an expectant 
circle. They, too, were silent, their eyes only gleaming and 
their breaths drifting slowly upward. To Buck it was noth- 
ing new or strange, this scene of old time. It was as though 
it had always been, the wonted way of things. 

Spitz was a practiced fighter. From Spitzbergen through 
the Arctic, and across Canada and the Barrens, he had held 
his own with all manner of dogs and achieved to mastery over 
them. Bitter rage was his, but never blind rage. In his pas- 
sion to rend and destroy he never forgot that his enemy was 
in like passion to rend and destroy. He never rushed till he 
was prepared to receive a rush; never attacked till he had 
first defended that attack. 

In vain Buck strove to sink his teeth in the neck of the big 
white dog. Wherever his fangs struck for the softer flesh 
they were countered by the fangs of Spitz. Fang clashed on 
fang, and lips were cut and bleeding, but Buck could not 
penetrate his enemy’s guard. Then he warmed up and 
enveloped Spitz in a whirlwind of rushes. Time and time 
again he tried for the snow-white throat where life bubbled 
near to the surface, and each time and every time Spitz 
slashed him and got away. Then Buck took to rushing, as 
though for the throat, when, suddenly drawing back his head 
and curving in from the side, he would drive his shoulder at 
the shoulder of Spitz, as a ram by which to overthrow him. 
But instead, each time Buck’s shoulder was slashed down as 
Spitz leaped lightly away. 

Spitz was untouched, while Buck was streaming with blood 
and panting hard. The fight was growing desperate. And 
all the while the silent and wolfish circle waited to finish off 
whichever dog went down. As Buck grew winded, Spitz took 
to rushing, and he kept him staggering for footing. Once 
Buck went over, and the whole circle of sixty dogs started up; 
but he recovered himself, almost in midair, and the circle 
sank down again and waited. 

But Buck possessed a quality that made for greatness: 
imagination. He fought by instinct, but he could fight by 
head as well. He rushed as though attempting the old 
shoulder-trick, but at the last instant swept low to the snow 
and in. His teeth closed on Spitz’ left foreleg. There was 
a crunch of breaking bone, and the white dog faced him on 
three legs. Thrice he tried to knock him over, then repeated 
the trick and broke the right foreleg. Despite the pain and 
helplessness, Spitz struggled madly to keep up. He saw the 
silent circle with gleaming eyes, lolling tongues and silvery 
breaths drifting upward, closing in upon him as he had seen 
similar circles close in upon beaten antagonists in the past. 
Only this time he was the one who was beaten. 

There was no hopeforhim. Buck was inexorable. 
was a thing reserved for gentler climes. He manceuvred for 
the final rush. The circle had tightened till he could feel the 
breaths of the huskies on his flanks. He could see them, 
beyond Spitz and to either side, half-crouching for the spring, 
their eyes fixed upon him. A pause seemed to fall. Every 
animal was motionless as though turnedtostone. Only Spitz 
quivered and bristled as he-staggered back and forth, snarl- 
ing with horrible menace, as though to frighten off impending 
death. Then Buck sprang in and out, but while he was in 
shoulder had at last squarely met shouider. The dark circle 
became a dot on the moon-flooded snow as Spitz disappeared 
from view. Buck stood and looked on, the successful cham- 
pion, the dominant primordial beast who had made his kill 
and found it good. 


Mercy 


(Continued on Page 19) 





AND LEAP BY LEAP, LIKE SOME PALE FROST-WRAITH, THE SNOWSHOE RABBIT FLASHED ON AHEAD 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Happy lovers keep no diary. 


@The art of pleasing is to seem pleased. 
@The Monvoe doctrine needs no doctorin’. 
@It is easier to be a hero than to look like one. 


@Faith in the fealty of others is often founded on 
vanity. 


@it is the kind of toys that differentiates old age from 
infancy. 


+ 


@A machine is doing its best work when it makes 
the least noise. . 


’ 
@They say it is hard to be poor; yet most people 
find it easy enough. 


In spite of strikes and lockouts the wages of sin 
keep about the same. 


@The impatient heir generally discovers that where 
there’s a will there’s a wait. 


€A woman without curiosity may be dull company, 
, but she makes a good neighbor. 


€‘‘A good reputation,’’ remarked the nail-keg 
philosopher, ‘‘ would be invaluable to a thief.’’ 


@The story of how you did will have auditors, while 
the tale of how you didn’t must be told to empty chairs. 


@One letter is often important. It makes lots of 
difference whether it is an office or an officer that is seeking 
the man. 
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If England Put Up the Bars 


—— apprehension was expressed in England lest the 

adoption of the Chamberlain scheme of imperial protec- 
tion should lead to retaliation by the United States. Of course 
the idea of “‘ retaliation ’’ in its literal sense was absurd. We 
could have had ro cause of complaint against Great Britain for 
paying us the compliment of imitation by adopting our own 
policy. 

But it may be well for our British friends to realize that the 
effects inherent in the very nature of the Chamberlain scheme, 
and indeed deliberately sought by it, would be practically 
equivalent to American retaliation. For instance, Great 


Britain now buys from us something over a hundred million 
bushels of wheat a year, divided between grainand flour. It 
would not, as many think, be impossible, or even very difficult, 
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to secure the production of this whole amount in Canada. It 
could all be raised without trouble on twelve thousand square 
miles of land— about one-sixth of the areaof Manitoba. But 
suppose it were, what then? 

Seven or eight million acres of American land now devoted 
to raising wheat for British consumption would be devoted to 
semething else — perhaps to grazing, or to corn and fodder, 
whereby provisions would be made cheaper in the United 
States. From fifty to a hundred thousand farmers, farm 
laborers and mill workers would be forced into other occupa- 
tions. Many of them no doubt would be employed in manu- 
factures and their products would compete with British goods 
in all neutral markets. Or perhaps they might stick to wheat- 
growing, and make up for the loss of their British customers 
by offering inducements in the way of lower prices to stimu- 
late a larger consumption elsewhere. In any case the result 
would be that England’s industrial rivals, with this country 
at their head, would have a new and powerful weapon in 
international competition. Their workers would have cheaper 
food while the food of the British workman became dearer. 
If the British manufacturer is barely able to hold his own in 
South America, Asia and Africa now, what would be his posi- 
tion then? 

Yet, unless the Chamberlain plan could produce these re- 
sults, it would bea failure. Jts very purpose is to transfer the 
business of furnishing Great Britain’s food supply from the 
United States to Canada, and to do it at higher prices, without 
which the plan would have no attractions for the Canadians. 
Dearer food for the British workman and the diversion of a 
considerable amount of American energy from wheat-growing 
to other forms of productive activity are, therefore, of the 
essence of the scheme. Whether this prospect would be 
attractive to the British taxpayer is a question he himself 
would have to answer. 
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The Class and Mass Delusion 


E ARE hearing a great deal about ‘‘ growing distinc- 

tions between class and mass’’ nowadays. Many are 
‘viewing with alarm’’ and ‘‘ deeply deploring ”’ such evi- 
dences of it as, to use the most often cited instance, the 
increasing tendency of well-to-do parents to send their 
children to private school instead of, as formerly, to 
public school. ‘ 

There may be, there probably is, something inthis. But 
the viewers with alarm seem to miss the point. It is not the 
‘*mass’’ that is going to suffer by this imported passion for 
exclusiveness; it is the ‘‘ class.”’ 

Democracy is as much to-day the law of our social order as 
gravitation is of our physical order. Any plan to defy 
democracy in the interest of certain people has about the 
same chances of success that a plan to suspend the law of 
gravitation in certain circumstances would have. Those 
who don’t like democracy will, if they are wise, either leave 
the country or adjust themselves and their children to its 
conditions. For, if they stay and put themselves out of 
harmony with the existing and unalterable order, their 
children will be punished for it, though they themselves, 
through obedience in their earlier lives, may escape the worst 
consequences of their folly. 

The part of the oncoming generation that is trained in 
democracy is:the part that will survive and prosper and 
progress. The part that is bred in exclusiveness and caste- 
feeling is going to be bitterly discontented and deplorably 
unprogressive certainly, and in all probability, except in a 
few rare cases, downright unprosperous. r 


. ed 
The Other Side of Boodling 


T HAS been a bad year for the boodlers and grafters in 
every part of the country. The mayor of a large city, cer- 
tain members of a legislature, a few aldermen, officials con- 
nected with an important department of the Government and 
others are either in jail serving their sentences, or are out on 
bail waiting for new trials, or are under indictment with the 
probability of conviction. No six months in the country’s 
history has seen such a legal round-up of political malefactors. 
The result is bound to be useful, for the penitentiary is an 
object-lesson that forces its impressiveness upon even the 
crudest understanding. 

But there is another side of boodling that does not come out 
quite so conspicuously, but which is, after all, the most impor- 
tant part of the problem. . The foolish little rascals who are 
getting caught are the effect; the cause is to be found in the 
proclivity of corporations of large capital and small conscience 
to buy legislatures and contracts without regard to the law or 
tothe right. If they did not exist, if they did not pay the 
money, if they did not work their schemes, boodling would 
not live for a single minute. It is the argument of the cor- 
porations that they must use these means to gain their ends. 
They shift the responsibility by declaring that the only way 
to get their bills and favors through is to buy them through. 
They express the deepest regret over the alleged necessity, 
but they fall back on the consolation that they are practical 
men dealing with conditions and not with ethics. 

It is passing sad that the boodling corporations cannot be 
hauled into court and made to suffer fortheirsins. But after 
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all, we need not be hopeless in the matter. Justice has a way 
of reaching results outside of the law even whea it is balked 
in the law. We have several instances of recent occurrence. 
Those who manage corporations have confessed that the price 
of boodling has risen to such figures that they can no longer 
afford it. The man who accepted ten dollars at first soon 
raised his price to a hundred and on upward to thousands. 
The price of an election, which was cheap, grew like Jonah’s 
gourd overnight. The expense of the whole business has 
multiplied in every direction. In one city a corporation has 
published a statement that it will no longer put up money 
for party managers or legislatures, and that it will take its 
chances without spending a dollar for corrupt purposes. 

These eleventh-hour confessions are entitled to no praise. 
They come because they have been forced by the cost of their 
own wickedness. But they show the other side of boodling 
with a clearness that is as significant as it isconclusive. And 
the satisfaction of it is in the proclamation that the corrupt 
dollar has its limitations and that the buying of weak men 
may become too expensive even for the plutocrats. 

It was Balzac, was it not, who wrote the story showing the 
terrible revenge of the coward? It is the corrupt corporation 
that tells the story of the enormous cost of its own creature 
— the plundering politician. 
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Our Duty at Panama 


S WE push forward to the building of an Isthmian Canal 
in the tropics we should not forget certain historic 
truths: 

First—In all time, ancient and modern, no work of any 
size has ever been done in or near the tropics eaxcept by 
slaves under the lash. 

Second—The Isthmus of Panama is near the heart of the 
tropics and has one of the very worst climates in the world, 
both as to heat and as to disease. — 

Third — The Suez Canal lies far to the north of the Panama 
latitude, has a far better climate, was a comparatively easy 
work. Yet in building it the lash swung all day long and 
the wretched slaves died like flies. Had Egypt not then 
been furious despotism, the canal probably could not have 
been built. 

Fourth— All the labor for Panama must be imported, will 
therefore be unacclimated. In digging the part which we 
have now bought the French imported their labor, practically 
enslaved it, with difficulty resisted the scandal and outcry 
caused in France by the pestilence-like mortality —the 
slavery was winked at, as in the case of Suez. 

If we can keep laborers alive at Panama, can keep them at 
work without enslaving them and driving them to their tasks 
under the lash, we shall achieve a wonderful triumph. 

Our contracis with the sub-contractors must have very 
carefully-drawn labor clauses, not as to hours or wages, but 
as to slavery and the lash. 
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Some Deceptive Figures 


N THE reaction from the panic over the ‘‘ American inva- 
sion’’ English writers are taking much comfort from a 
recent article in one of the reviews showing that on a per 
capita basis England is still at the head of the list of trading 
nations and the United States at the foot. They think that 
this shows that the commercial prosperity of America has 
been greatly overrated. 

It would be cruel to deprive a friend of such a consolation 
as this, but possibly a little further reflection may show the 
optimistic Britons one or two points which they have over- 
looked. It is true that the foreign trade of the United States 
is less in proportion to the population than that of England. 
But carry the idea a littlefurther. Suppose the United States 
included all of North and South America, would not its for- 
eign trade be smaller than it is now? Suppose it included 
Europe? Suppose it included the whole world —then it 
would not have any foreign trade at all, and, presumably, 
would be sunk in the depths of commercial stagnation. 

It is a simple fact, although one that apparently is not as 
obvious to some minds as it should be, that the larger and the 
more self-sufficing a given commercial area is, the less need 
its people will have to trade outside their borders. Undoubt- 
edly the volume of products passing in and out of the State of 
New York is larger than that passing in and out of the whole 
United States. In other words, the State of New York, if its 
trade were computed separately, would rank as one of the 
greatest commercial powers of the world. It may be doubted 
whether its commerce would not match that of England her- 
self, not only per capita but absolutely. The fact that the 
greater part of this commerce is domestic does not alter its 
character as an evidence of business power and energy.’ 

The real test of a nation’s commercial activity is not its 
foreign exchanges, nor even the trade from district to district, 
or from city to city. It is the trade from man to man—the 
imports and exports of the individual. It is the trade itself, 
not the question whether it crosses this or that political bound- 
ary. And of this primary, fundamental trade, the true meas- 
ure is the rate of wages. The men who sell their labor at the 
highest prices can make the largest purchases. 
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THAT’S THE TIME 


When Proper Food Is Necessary. 


Proper food is never more necessary than 
when recovering from a wasting sickness, 
when over-eating would be fatal and yet the 
body needs nourishment and plenty of it. 

At this time the condensed food Grape- 
Nuts is shown to be one’s most powerful 
friend. Four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
and cream will sustain a healthy man for 
half a day and a less quantity in warm milk 
will build up the convalescent wonderfully. 
No stomach is too weak to digest and relish 
Grape-Nuts. ‘I was taken sick with Ty- 
phoid fever and everyone who has had this 
disease knows how weak and lifeless a per- 
son feels when beginning to recuperate. 


‘*] had to be very careful about my diet | 


and could eat only very light foods. These 
did not-seem to nourish me and instead of 
getting better every day I was just at a 
standstill and everyone began to fear a re- 
lapse. Ons day while lying in bed very much 
discouraged, my sister, who was reading to 
me from the paper, read an article about 
Grape-Nuts and we decided to send for a 
package. 

‘* From the very first meal of Grape-Nuts 
I began to improve, strength came in bounds 
and leaps, with the result that I was soon 
out of bed; my change for the better seemed 
simply marvelous. My mind is clear and 
strong and my body sturdy. I am now 
entirely recovered.’”? Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 

A dessert that helps the body, that’s the 
thing! Any number of them in the little 
recipe book in each package of Grape-Nuts. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
STRAIGHT 
BACK 


“STANLEY” ® 
TRUNKS 
The New Kind 


Our patented “ corner- 
hinge’ is best, because 
ou don't ever have to 
jift your trunk away 

from the wall. The top 
does not strike and 
knock off the plaster or 
mar the woodwork. 


Costs No More 
Than Others 

































DRESSER 
TRUNKS 
A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 
Everything within easy 
reach. No rummaging for 

. No heavy trays 
to lift. Sent to anyone 
anywhere 


“On Approval “3 


We ship every trunk “‘on 
approval” to individuals to 
be returned at OUR EX- 
PENSE if not found at our 
Factory Prices er value 
than can be obtained in any 
common trunk, in addition 
to its improved features and 

t convenience. Sendfor 
Special Booklet No.A-1006. 
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2000 Revolutions a Minute. 
Throws a current of air as 
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fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal 
for the sick room. p- 
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Increase Your Income 
, There's profit and pleasure for all who 
nA S raise — “2A the right way. The Colum- 

of Poultry Culture successfully 
eer profitable raising. Take a course 
with us and learn this most fascinating 
and profitable business. or 10c. we will 
ag mail you our illustrated booklet, with syn- 
>> opsis of course, also a specimen lecture on 
buildings, together with architect's plans of 
modern poultry house. Send for it to-day. 

Columbia School of Poultry Culture 
Box 201, Waterville, N.Y. 


FAST TRAINS TO THE WEST 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s three “ Limiteds” and 
other trains afford the best service possible, with 
every comfort to render the journey enjoyable. Dining 
car service offering the best in the markets and 
extra conveniences on the “‘Limiteds.” See time 
tables, or consult Ticket Agents, or Gro. W. Boyp, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Talks Witha Kid Brother 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 





evening? Awfully glad? Well, you 

needn’t be so flurried about it. Why, 
Dick, your hand is as cold as ice; what’s the 
matter with you! Look rather rocky and 
pale. It’s really very bad to work all the 
time and not have any funin life. Judging 
from your reports, I did not suppose you 
had been troubled in just that way, but— 
you certainly do look worn out. Your 
athletic business and close application to 
your books are a little too much, I suppose. 

As you know, I don’t believe in giving 
younger brothers advice, but you won’t mind 
if I offer a little fraternal warning against 
running a good thing like work into the 
ground. You will wreck your health and 
spoil your capacity for work if you keep on 
at the present apparent rate. What success 
is worth the price of your bodily well-being? 
After all, college life is only a preparation 
for real living and real work; but, don’t you 
see, if you work so hard in college as to 
undermine your constitution, what kind of 
work will you be good for afterward? 
Think of the future! You will be graduated 
from college to a rest cure and from rest 
cures to a sanitarium, and from there toa 
home for incurables! Think of that, Dick! 
(no wonder you fidget in your chair), all be- 
cause you hadn’t sense enough to let good 
enough alone; thought it a fine thing, a manly 
thing, to overindulge yourself—in work! I 
didn’t think it of a brother of mine! 

Why, it has affected your eyes, hasn’t it? 
or is the light too strong? You keep turning 
them away. Sit over there where you won’t 
be bothered. Stretch out on the divan and 
take a rest from your studies—you need it. 
There, isn’t that better, in the dark? 

Now, some years ago there was a fellow 
here, a brilliant student like you, who used 
to study all the time—don’t be so nervous 
and self-conscious; it’s a worthy ambition — 
and this man was one of the keenest fellows 
who ever came to college; but the trouble 
with him was that he did not care for any- 
thing except the one thing he could do best. 
His friends used to warn him, but he would 
only say ‘‘ What nonsense! ’’ and go on with 
his work. His specialty was moral philoso- 
phy. He took a fellowship and went abroad, 
became the favorite pupil of the famous 
Professor Lotze at Gottingen. He hobnobbed 
and swapped theories of the universe with all 
the big Herr Philosophers over there, and came 
back chock full of stuff about the ego and the 
sense of oughtness. Strangely enough, de- 
spite his German influences, he was dead 
against the modern evolutionary tendencies in 
ethics—said sense of oughtness was innate, 
not merely a product of empiricism. 

Several American universities set their 
caps for him—one of them offered him a full 
professorship to start with— but he suddenly 
decided to go into the law. Sense of ought- 
ness told him he ought to, I suppose. 
Thought that the legal forum offered the 
greatest opportunities for his analytical 
powers and the study and influence of men’s 
motives. He became a brilliant young brief- 
writer in a large law firm downtown. Did 
not go into court, spent all his time in the 
firm’s library writing briefs with rare power. 
Did not mix with other men any more than 
he could help—scowled when any one came 
into the library. The firm put up with his 
eccentricities because he was such a good 
worker. He did nothing but work; was the 
first one down in the morning and the last to 
leave at night. He took no exercise. His 
only diversion was church work. He became 
superintendent of the Sunday-school —though 
he wasn't very good at that—and was a hard- 
working member of the committee which put 
through the building of a brand-new and not 
very ugly church edifice which cost a pile of 
money. When he was not preparing briefs 
or hustling with church matters he was 
writing articles on ‘‘ What is Conscience?’’ 
and doing similar intellectual gymnastic 


Ss: YOU didn’t expect a call from me this 


stunts. He did not care even for: indoor 
exercise. 
Well, about that time, as it happened, a 


series of acts of vandalism began to take 
place in the church. It aroused tremendous 
indignation, and even the cold, brilliant 


Editor's Note—This is the next to the last paper 
in Mr. Williams’ series. 


Work and Other Dissipation 





young lawyer took more than an abstract 
scholarly interest in the ‘‘ phenomena.’”’ 


Nothing was stolen—things were merely | 


smashed. It was apparent to him, he said, 
that the acts were performed by some one 
who was deficient in the moral sense in a 
peculiar way—some one who was not so 
much immoral as nonmoral. The elders 
said, ‘‘ Moral sense or no moral sense, wait 
till we get hold of ’em! "’ 

One night the brand-new cushions of the 
pews were ripped open; another time the 


pipes of the organ were plugged up. The | | 


preacher of the church delivered a sermon 
about it, and the young lawyer wrote an 
article about it for the editorial page of one 
of the papers—one of his fine, analytical 
masterpieces, which did not stop the dirty 
work but helped to advertise it. The session 
despaired of doing anything with detectives; 
they organized squads of watchers among 
themselves. ‘‘I think it is eminently sound 
to deduce from the data in hand,’’ said the 
keen young lawyer, wagging a long fore- 
finger in his earnest, impressive manner, 
‘*that the author of these acts is acquainted 


with the ins and outs of this edifice and has | 


access thereto.’’ They agreed with him, 
and, as the acts continued despite their 
caution and nightly vigils, they dismissed 
the sexton, though the lawyer said that for 
his part he was convinced that John, the 
sexton, was innocent, and hoped eventually 
to ‘‘adduce convincing evidence thereof.’’ 
The trustees said, ‘‘Oh, well, it was up to 
him to have caught ’em, anyhow —going on 
under his very nose—so we fire him for that.’”’ 

By this time the whole town was stirred up 
over it; even the rival churches did not like 
it. The papers were full of it. At last the 
lawyer said that he would show them ‘‘a 
very simple solution of the apparently diffi- 
cult problem.’’ It had been observed that 
he had been studying the question night and 
day to the exclusion of all other interests. 
“* And when he applies that great mind of his 
to a thing,’’ as one of the elders remarked, 
‘“something’s bound to come.’’ He bade 
them hide that night, which was Saturday 
night, in the organ loft. They had fre- 


quently done that before to no purpose, but | 


they had such confidence in the quiet- 
mannered young man that they determined 
to try it. 

So that night they lay low in the dust and 
darkness, which was disagreeable and mys- 
terious; the lights from the street coming 
through stained glass only made it more 
mysterious. But they were used to that and 
did not feel it until suddenly at midnight, 
just as the clock in the tower overhead was 
announcing the beginning of another Sabbath 


day to be kept holy, a tall figure came down | 


the aisle. It was covered with some sort of 
ghostly gown, and seemed to be carrying a 
flickering candle and a bucket. They saw 
the mysterious form cautiously approach the 
pulpit. Upon it, to their horror, they now 
saw appear in phosphorescent paint the 
letters R-a-t-s. Then the intruder turned 
and began tearing leaves from the Bible. 
The watchers had softly descended the stairs. 
As they silently hurried toward the scene of 
the desecration, the vandal leaned over with 
his candle and set fire to the pile. As they 
sprang in upon him the flame burst up and 
flared full upon the face of their brilliant 
lawyer, who raised his hand and said: ‘‘ But 
the funny thing about this is that I havea 
keener moral sense than any of you. Dol 
make myself clear?’’ 

The watchers stood aghast. Even now 
they did not believe him to be the one thev 
were after. ‘‘ Worry over the affair,’’ they 
whispered to one another, nodding nervously. 

He heard them. ‘‘ What rot,’’ said he; 
‘or, as the pulpit has it, ‘Rats.’ I am a 
moral being, a free agent.’’ 

“Oh, this is too much—impossible!”’ 
groaned a good gray old elder, breaking down. 


““A perfectly natural mistake on your 
part,’’ the smiling young lawyer replied, 
with condescending glibness. ‘‘I thought 


it was impossible myself—I wondered if I 
could. I puzzled over it for months. I tried 
it. IfindIcan. It is my greatest discovery.’’ 
‘* We cannot believe you! ”’ 
“Go tell John. He will corroborate me. 
He refused to tell before, which showed a 
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! 
Some Startling Facts 


About That Twentieth 
Century Profession— 
Advertising. Big Sala- 
ries Paid — Bright Pros- 
pects for Beginners 


A billion a year! That sum, The 
New York Times tells us, is spentin this 
country for ad- 
vertising. The 
business has had 
a most remark- 
able growth dur- 
ing the past ten 
years. One 
hundred thou- 
sand men and 
women are now 
engaged in di- 

I invite my pupils to ask recting the ex- 
thar they ‘will be clearly Penditure of that 
answered. vast sum. 
There’s a fast growing need for people 
qualified to do this work well. Many 
are now 


Waking up to the Fact 


that it’s a very remunerative and un- 
crowded profession. 

Next fall and winter there will surely 
be any number of good positions seek- 
ing competent ad-writers. Begin zow 
and Ill have you ready for one of them. 

Now, remember the demand is not 
for those who can string together a few 
high-sounding words, and who have 
but a smattering of types. The market 
is full of that kind. But storekeepers 
and manufacturers everywhere are 
seeking really well-informed men and 
women to prepare and place their busi- 
ness-bringing publicity—well-trained 
men and women who know how the 
subject can be most profitably handled. 
In short, for the kind of advertising 
people I am graduating. 

Just a moment! Is that only idle 
brag—talk of the same character as 
that you’ve read perhaps many times 
before? Then let the records prove 
the truth of that statement by the suc- 
cesses my graduates have uniformly 
made. And this interesting and im- 
portant fact: This school 


Never Lost a Student 


because of dissatisfaction with its 
system of instruction. Jf has enrolled 
many who have experimented with 
other courses. 

That’s not because as an advertising 
man I am better than all others— there 
are doubtless many men that are abler 
than I. But my system is superior— 
superior, because by it pupils are guar- 
anteed personal instruction; because I 
am conscientiously and constantly 
studying the requirements of each pupil; 
because that pupil is taught as if he, 
or she, were the only one I had. 

Of course, by my methods I can’t 
teach as many people. as some institu- 
tions. Nor do | intend to try. Iam 
seeking by this announcement to enroll 
just enough to keep me busy this sum- 
mer. Do you wish to become a pupil? 
Write to me and we’ll talk about the 
terms. 


ELMER HELMS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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deficient moral sense in John —or as Hegel 
would put it——”’ 

They led him away. He was right about 
John, as it proved. 

‘* And yet, you know,’’ he said to the head 
attendant when they took him to the insane 
asylum, where he is to-day, ‘‘I believe I 
fooled my sense of oughtness worst of all!’’ 
and laughed heartily over his discovery. 

Now, you see, if he had only mingled more 
with other fellows and had taken a little 
exercise now and then—but you see what 
comes of too much study. Why are you 
wriggling around now? A great mistake if I 
think you are poling too much? But can’t I 
see with my own eyes the dark rings under 
yours? Polers so often pretend not to be 
polers. There was Poler Perkins, and Poler 
Stevenson, and Poler Stacy. Poler Stacy’s 
case was quite different. 

What’s that? Oh, you want to tell me 
something? Not very polite for a kid 
brother, seems to me; you’ll have to wait till 
I finish. Poler Stacy got sick of the monot- 
ony of poling and the ignominy of being 
called a poler. One evening he was invited 
tc dine at one of the upper-class clubs and 
tried to give the illusion of being a good 
fellow, as he conceived it; told a lot of futile 
little stories and performed sorry antics, 
which certainly made the fellows laugh, and 
he thought they were laughing at his humor, 
not his absurdity — until on leaving the club 
he heard a bit of conversation through an 
open window which opened his eyes and 
kept them open all that night; with the 
result that along about noon of the next day, 
having cut all his lectures meanwhile, he 
was desperate. ‘‘ They smile at you, do 
they?’’ he said to himself in the glass; 
‘“ well, we’ll show ’em, we’ll show ’em once 
for all!’’ and he stalked out of the room, 
slammed the door and, scowling devilishly, 
strode over to a place called ‘‘ Scuds,’’ where 
certain of his classmates were wont to gather 
of an afternoon in spring term for a glass of 
bock beer. 

They were amazed when they saw Stacy 
march in, and they looked it. 

“*T’ll show you,’’ thought Stacy, and ham- 
mered on a table for a waiter, scowling 
terribly. 

‘‘ Beer, sir?’’ said the waiter, mopping 
the table. 

‘* Beer! No. I want some whisky.’’ 

Then he buried his face in a newspaper to 
hide the blush upon it. Also, he thought 
that this would look like the real thing, 
especially as he had put his feet on a neigh- 
boring chair. 

‘* Here! why do you bring mea little glass 
like that?’’ he growled at the waiter. ‘‘ 1 want 
a big glass.’’ Suddenly the others seemed to 
see something funny out of the window. 

‘* A high ball, sir?’”’ 

‘‘A what?’’ The thing outside was still 
funnier. 

‘* A high ball?”’ 

Stacy did not know whether or not the 
waiter was impudently trying to guy him, 
but he was sure the others were listening. 
He would show himself the match of any 
waiter. ‘‘ Bring me a hot Scotch,’’ he said 
calmly, and tried to look abstracted. He 
had read about “‘ hot Scotches’’ in novels. 


“That ought to impress them,’’ he 
thought; and so it did, for it was a warm, 
sunny day. 


They were still more impressed when he 
ordered a second and a third and a fourth. 
But each time it was a different impression. 
At first it seemed ludicrous, then pathetic, 
and finally quite disgusting. 

What’s the matter, Dick? Don’t you want 
to hear about this? It is queer, ladmit. So 
I’ll cut it short. There could not have been 
any fun in it even for him, for he imme- 
diately —what do you call it?—‘‘drew a 
blank,’’ fell intoastupor. As soon as it was 
dusk they walked him over to his room. 
They opened the door for him and he stag- 
gered across the threshold and fell into the 
arms of his mother. She had been waiting 
to see him for over an hour. 

Under the circumstances you might think 
she would blame it upon his ‘‘ evil compan- 
ions’’ who brought him home, and who 
stayed to help her. But she did not. She 
just stood there stunned and broken-hearted 
and kept saying, as she fanned him, ‘‘ Why, 
he’s the pride and ambition of the family — 
the pride and ambition of the family,’’ and 
all that, and told them how she had always 
trusted her boy—and all that. It was a 
ghastly scene and they only perspired worse 
than the drunken man, and made no reply. 
Perhaps they were thinking —— 

Why, what’s the matter, Tick? Am I 
taking too much of your time? You want to 
speak to me about something? Well, fire 
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away; it’s your turn now. Won a prize— 
and you want me to break it gently? No? 
What is it, then? Anything to do with that 
cigarette you’re tearing to bits? 

Wheat? ... Sothat’st!..... ..Goe..... 
Out with it... And you took too much 

. Summoned before the faculty this after- 
noon, eh? ... And they are to give you 
their decision to-morrow ...um... No, 
I don’t think they will dismiss you from 
college entirely —if this is really the first 
time . . . They have aright to suspend you, 
though... 

If you don’t mind, I don’t care to hear 
how it happened—won’t interest me a bit. 
Maybe it was because you wanted to show 
the gang, like Poler Stacy. I’d hate to think 
so, especially since it would be worse in your 
case, because you are popular and prominent 
already, and, moreover, know that that sort of 
thing does not endear you toanybody. Maybe 
it was because you were temporarily insane, 
like that young lawyer, and wanted to show 
yourself what it was like; only there would 
be less excuse for you to act like an idiot 
because you are a thoroughly healthy, normal 
person. Or maybe you just plain forgot and 
abused conviviality, which is too fine a thing 
to be intrusted to weaklings or brutes. Or 
maybe you don’t know just how you hap- 
pened to make a d——d fool of yourself. 
At any rate, it’s none of my business and I 
don’t want to know. No excuse would cut 
any ice with me, and what’s more, they are 
all too old to have any effect upon the 
Discipline Committee. I’m mighty glad you 
did not offer any of them. I’m glad you just 
said it was so and that you had no explana- 
tion for it. They rather liked that. 

You needn’t look surprised. I knew all 
about it when I came here this evening. 


That’s why I came. But you were too much 
up in the air at first. To tell the truth, you | 
weren’t very anxious to speak of it to me. | 
So I tried to take your mind off the subject | 


for a while to get you calmed down by telling 
you of a man ina much worse hole than yours. 
Then I told you about Poler Stacy’s hard luck 
to bring you back to business. 

What? No, I haven’t any influence with 
the faculty; nothing I could do or say would 
affect their decision one way or the other. If 
they make up their minds to ship you, vou go. 

Rather steep price, you say, to pay for your 
fun? Huh, I haven’t been thinking of vou. 
I was thinking that you might not be the one 
to pay dearest for it. What do I mean? 
’Tisn’t the sort of thing one likes to speak of 
out loud; I was merely thinking —oh, well, to 
be sure, it can’t be as bad as Poler Stacy. 
She won’t actually see you that way. But, 
all the same, if an official notice comes home 
from the dean: ‘‘I regret to be obliged to in- 
form you that your son is hereby suspended 
for a term of three weeks for ”» Pretty 
tough in that way, isn’t it? All out of a clear 
sky, too. Yep, pretty tough. You’ve got 
such a good rep. at home, you know. 

Fool? Well, I should say so. Yes, all that 
too— yes, go on, it’s good, sound, healthy re- 
morse. But if you know it already why do 
you ask me? I’ll say yes to everything you 
say about yourself, but, seems to me, that 
doesn’t do much good. What’s up to you 
now is to see that it does not happen again as 
long as you are a boy at college whose beer 
as well as his books are paid for by his daddy. 
How about that business aspect of it, Dick? 
’Tisn’t quite square, is it? 

No, I wouldn’t quite say that your life is 
1uined. There have been worse things in 
history. You have a chance. ‘“‘ All is not 
lost.’’ Thosetwo men I told you about—one 
of them of course is done for, but the other has 
become a useful and respected citizen. So 
there’s a chance even for you. I still believe 
in you. 

Yes, the notice from the dean will surely go 
home— if you do. It will get there ahead of 
you, if it goes at all. But mabye it’s not go- 
ing. No, I did not say they were going to 
suspend you. I merely pointed out what 
might happen. Now, as a matter of fact, I 
understand that they are going to let you off 
because this is your first offense. Yes, that’s 
straight. No, I had nothing to do with it. 
They liked the way you talked —and mean to 
give youachance. Yes, I should think you 
would feel relieved. But remember what it 
means if you ever make a fool of yourself 
again. Remember whowill be made to suffer 
for it. That is the reason I ask you not to 
let it happen again. And that is the reason, 
and the only reason, I believe you won’t let it 
happen again. Your ‘‘ sense of oughtness’’ 
wouldn’t keep you straight any more than 
the fear of filling a drunkard’s grave or ruin- 
ing your health, or even the fear of being ridic- 
ulous like Poler Stacy. But this other thing 
will, I think. Now I’ll trouble you fora pipe. 





June 27, 1903 








On a hot summer day, 
to quench your thirst, 
and thoroughly refresh 
you, 


Drink 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


A package makes five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent by mail for 25 
cents. Beware of imitations. Patent 
Stopper Bottles, for making Hires 
Rootbeer, 50 cents per dozen pints. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 








THE SAVIN ICE PAD 
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surrounds the ice with a blanket of cold air 
and su keeps provisions much better and 


Saves 15 to 33% 


of the ice bill. It also keeps everything 

sweet and wholesome and prevents the ac- 

cumulation of the slime that causes the 
stale odor” in some ice chests. 

Sold by all first-class hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. Price, 
75 cents a square foot. 

Or write to us for estimate, stating size of 
bottom of ice chamber and ask for booklet 
#10." 


" SAVIN ICE PAD COMPANY 
1023 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and cleanliness. 
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Any stenographer can easily 
save twice her vacation time 
in a year by using 


The Smith 


Premier 


Typewriter 





in preference to any other. 


It saves time 
In operating the machine. 
In putting in and taking out work. 
In making corrections. 

In cleaning type and hands. 


Who pays for this time? 








Better send to-day for our little book 
which explains typewriter truths you 
ought to knuw 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 


287 Broadway, New York. 














Don’t leave comfort, con- 
venience and order at home 
when you travel. Take 
them along by packing 
your clothes ina 


STALLMAN 


Dresser Trunk 
Built like a dresser. Everything you want when 
and where you want it. Keeps garments in perfect 
condition. Simplifies packing and unpacking, 
eliminates re-packing. Strongest, roomiest, most 
convenient trunk made and costs no more than the 
ordinarystyle. Sent C.O. D.privilegeexamination, 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 
F,. A. STALLMAN, 60 W. Spring St, Columbus, O. 











Learn Shorthand 


DEAR READER: — Shorthand is a time- 
saver and a 
get more at the start = have better oppor. 
tunities than ——— employees. If you 
will read our 86- catal I believe 
you will enroll with — atonce. We havea 
Short Course for busy people, a Complete 
Course for those who wish to use sieptined as a wage-earner, 
and a Special Advanced Course. Highly endorsed by lead- 
ing shorthand a Instruction based on experience 
d work. For more than two years 
pod did a large suuest of shorthand reporting for the Law 
Department of the City of New York. Successful is in 
our own city and in every part of the country from Maine to 
California. © saad and Free Lesson for four cents to 
cover posta; 
Conlially y yours, PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal, 
Reporting Co., Dept. 2,150 Nassau St., New York 




















When in search 
Come Here! ‘tics: 
rest for mind and 
body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 
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Literary Folk 
Their Ways and 
Their Work wW 2 


A, Fable for Reviewers 


HEother day Idreamedadream. Before 
i me sat a reviewer of books. And he 
was reviewing three novels. And me- 
thought that the authors of the three novels 
stood outside his window and writhed because 
of his reviews; for they were venomous. 

And I said to the reviewer: ‘‘ Why do you 
say these things of these books? that this 
one is unworthy to be read and that is too 
dry and that the other is pernicious, and that 
all are utter rot? Do you not see the authors 
writhing outside of your window?”’ 

And he made answer: ‘‘I had not seen 
them, but let them writhe. I have read two 
hundred books in twenty days and have 
written reviews of them all, and if I can cause 
an author to writhe by what I say of his book 
it is no more than simple justice.’’ 

Then in.my dream I spoke further to. the 
reviewer while the authors were still writh- 
ing outside his window, and I said: ‘‘ Suppose 
that you had written a book and these authors 
were called upon to review it. What would 
you that they should do: cause you to writhe 
at their maledictions or to beam at their 
appreciations? ’”’ 

And the reviewer said: ‘‘ I had not thought 
on that side of it, but of a truth I would like 
better to beam than to writhe.’’ 

‘* Now for your sins,’’ said I, ‘‘ I will change 
you toa writer of advertisements and I will 
change these authors to merchants who are 
striving to make an honest living.’’ 

Then in my dream I waved my finger at 
him and he became a writer of advertisements 
and wrote: 

‘Mr. Brown’s new automobile marks the 
climax of his lack of inventive faculty. It is 
badly constructed, its motive power is poor, 
and it is absolutely unworthy of public 
patronage.’’ 

Of the next merchant he wrote: 

“‘White’s new cracker, I Want One, is on 
the market, and it is the dryest, most insipid 
thing that was ever crumbled up for chickens. 
It woaid mar the lunch of any picnic, and no 
man having tasted one will ever buy another 
unless he wants to choke to death.’’ 

Of the third merchant’s product he wrote: 

‘““Mr. Green has introduced a new tonic 
which he calls Bray-supp. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is a noxious dose and 
that its influence cannot fail to be harmful 
to all those taking it. One bottle may be 
bought by a wise man; if he buys a second 
he is a fool.’’ 

When he had made an end of writing I 
looked to see if the former authors, now mer- 
chants, were writhing and they were not. 
They were all empowering lawyers to begin 
suits for libel against the writer of advertise- 
ments, and he was writhing rhythmically. 

Then in mercy I changed him back toa 
reviewer and I turned the merchants into 
authors busy with new books.” 

And the reviewer said: ‘‘ Of a surety you 
have opened my eyes. I now see that I have 
no business to be injuring the chances of 
success of other men of like fashion with 
myself. Hereafter I will review only those 
books that I like.’’ 

And days passed by in my dream and the 
reviewer read and read and read. 

But his pen was idle. 

— Charles Battell Lobihle, 


Red 


MOTHER 


By Zona Gale 


I wish I had said more. So long, so long 
About your simple tasks I watched you, dear ; 

I knew you craved the words you did not hear ; 
I knew your spirit, brave and chaste and strong, 
Was wistful that it might not do the wrong; 
And all its wistfulness and all its fear 

Were in your cyes whenever I was near. 

And yet you always went your way with song. 


O prodigal of smiles for other cyes 

T fed my life. At last there came a day 

When with some careless praise I turned away 
From what you fashioned for a swect surprise. 
Ah, now it is too late for me to pour 

My vase of myrrh — would God I had said morc ! 
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now ready. 





Without question the greatest light science and invent- 
ive genius has ever produced. The Block Light Burner 
can be used with city gas, natural gas and gasoline gas. 
Easy to adjust—once adjusted cannot be disarranged. 
It is guaranteed to produce a light of 150 candle power — 
equal to ten incandescent electric light bulbs. 

The Block Light is a pure, radiant, white light, soft and 


mellow, casting no shadow, and restful to the eyes. It con- 
sumes one part of gas to eight parts of air, which means 


Four Times the Light 
“tian Half the Cost 


The Block Light will give four times more light than any 
other light in your home, no matter what its name or nature. 
Any other light you may have is a gas waster compared 
with the Block Light. As a special introduc- 
tory offer we will send, express prepaid, for $I 50 
the complete Block Light— Burner, Mantle and Globe 
—which you can attach to any gas jet in your home 
and test it. Money refunded if you are not thor- 
oughly satisfied. 
When ordering please state the character of 
gas you are using. 


Block Light Co. 


17 Park Place 
New York City 








BOSS OF THE ROAD 


HIS new light 

touring car fills 
the demand for an 
automobile between 
a runabout and a 
heavy touring car. 
It is positively the 
most perfect ma- 
chineon the market, 
having overcome all 
draw-backs such as 
smell, noise, jolt, 
etc., common to all 
other makes of Auto 
Carriages. It is so 
simple that a boy of 
15 can run it. 

For beauty of finish it is unequaled—and we promise SMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
We haven’t space enough to enter into its mechanical detail, but if you are interested in 
the NEWEST and MOST ADVANCED AUTO manufactured to-day write us for particulars. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
689 Mack Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





The Latest and Best 





The FORDMOBILE with detachable tonneau, $850 




















Delightful Sea Trip to 
Quaint New Orleans 


Southern Pacific 


Elegant New Passenger Steamers 


leave New York every WEDNESDAY at 12 Noon; five 
and half days to NEW ORLEANS. 


SPECIAL G. A. R. CONVENTION 
San Francisco, August 17th to 22nd 
$80.00, New York to New Orleans by steamer, including 
berth and meals, thence via Southern Pacific Rail Lines 
through Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, and to California, return- 
ing to New York via any direct all-rail route. For further in- ~ 
formation, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, time-tables, etc., prepared. Well made in different 
Address L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, Sant, Gueine Nae shy Hens. 


Ask your dealer for it. 
and 1 Broadway, New York City, Rg. Y. Burlington Basket Co., 21 Main St., 







THE HAWKEYE 
REFRIGERATOR 
BASKET 


Keeps Contents Ice Cold ff 
Makes an outdoor luncheon a 
genuine luxury because a small 
quantity of ice keeps everything 

as fresh and palatable as when 














recipes FREE. 
Write for it. 


Burlington, Ia. 
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Mode! 21 ; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 





Electric Vehicles 


No complications. Turn on power 
and steer. Electric brake. Drop 
postal for catalogue. Many more 
models and prices. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities 




















The Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


AND 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO, DETROIT, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, DENVER, 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 








THE THREE «LIMITEDS”’ 


via Pennsylvania Railroad to Chicago and St. Louis. | 
All the comforts of home, office and club, together 
with a fast schedule. They run every day in the year, 
affording superb service to the great cities of the 
West. For time tables and full information, consult 
Pennsylvania Railroad ‘licket Agents, or Geo. W 
Boyp, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POWERFUL 


A Pure Food Drink Has Great Sustaining 
Power. 








The sustaining power of Postum Coffee 
when properly cooked is greater than most | 
people imagine, and it is well illustrated in | 
the story told by a young Texas woman, | 
who says: “‘I almost lived on Postum | 
Cereal Coffee for over a month and there | 
was over a week I did not eat anything at 
all but just drank the food drink Postum | 
and yet I grew stronger and gained weight. | 

“Our family physician examined Postum 
and decided to use it altogether in place of | 
coffee. We aii think it has no equal asa | 
nourishment for the sick, for beside being | 
pleasant to the taste it is so strengthening. 
My father and mother have always been 
coffee drinkers and suffered all kinds of 
troubles from the coffee until about a year 
ago a neighbor was praising Postum and 
mother decided to try it. 

“They improved at once and have drank | 
Postum ever since and mother, whoused to be 
bothered with nervousness and sleeplessness | 
particularly, is in splendid health now. She 
says the change came entirely from drink- 
ing Postum and leaving off coffee.’”’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| taken place there! 


| study of the damage done. 
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FOREST 
FIRES 


HE forests are burning. The air is spicy 
7 with the smell of burning wood and 
leaves. At night long lines of fire blaze 
tremulously against the black background of 
sky. 

Safe in the retreat of a country house, the 
early summer visitor regards these sights and 
smells as one of the attractions of the land- 
scape; the villager as the inevitable accom- 
paniment of the season. Every spring the 
same spicy vapors, the same glimmering 
lights on the hills. All up and down the 
Atlantic Coast, over thousands and thousands 
of square miles of forest, the same sort of fires 
are burning, and people are saying that 
spring is well advanced, because spring and 
forest fires go together. 

What a change of sentiment there would be 
if people shouid climb the hills, penetrate the 
burned forest and find out what has actually 
The charred boles of the 
trees, with the leaves on the lower limbs 
wilted and drooping; the underbrush and 
shrubs all gone; the earth black, reeking 
with smoke, with naked stones projecting — 
such sights would give them only a faint idea 
of the great harm done. The forest is not 
dead, but serious harm has been done it. 
The growth of the trees has been checked, 
their vitality lowered; they are less able to 
resist the next fire and more liable to be 
overturned by the wind. Holes have been 
burned in the bark; disease will enter; wood 
and bark beetles will get in; and sooner or 
later the injured tree will succumb, to make 
more litter and furnish breeding-places for 
more disease. Moreover, many small and 
tender seedlings that were coming up to form 
the next crop are entirely dead. The leaves, 
the moss and the humus (decomposed vege- 
table matter) have been burned away. The 
naked soil, dry and unprotected, is no longer 
able to retain much moisture; and when rain 
falls, the ground washes. 

And this destruction is going on all over 
the East, the South, the West and the North, 
at one season or other, while little attention is 
paid it until it begins to threaten improved 
property. This year the East has suffered 
most. The reports show an unusually heavy 
destruction of property. The woods were dry 
and the small fires, neglected as they always 
are, quickly became conflagrations. In the 
Adirondacks, fires, besides burning over 
thousands of acres of forest lands, have de- 
stroyed summer hotels, cottages, lodges, 
farmhouses and cattle; have driven out the 
game from g&me preserves, and have even 
claimed human victims. Long Island for 
weeks was ablaze with forest fires from one 
end to the other, and only the efforts of the 
farmers and owners of private estates, roused 
by the threatened danger of their improved 
property, prevented the burning over of all 
the timberlands. In Pennsylvania, espe- 
cially in the oil regions, the fires were very 
bad; millions in property have been de- 
stroyed and hundreds of refugees have been 
driven into the larger towns. Several saw- 
mills and coal plants have been destroyed. 
A recent dispatch from Montreal read that 
‘* terrible forest fires are raging ’’ about fifty 
miles north of that place and that a village 
had been destroyed. ‘‘ The inhabitants are 
leaving their animals and possessions a prey 
to the flames and are fleeing farther north for 
safety.’’ 

A few months ago an agent for the Bureau 
of Forestry, happening by chance to be in 
Southern Washington and Northern Oregon 


| at a time when an extensive forest fire was 


burning there, was ordered to make a careful 
After several 
weeks of investigation he returned a report, 
based on a field survey of the burned dis- 
tricts, declaring that the damage amounted 
to twelve million dollars. This fire occurred 
in a single limited district and lasted about 
a week. If it had not been accompanied by 
a considerable loss of life it would have passed 
with little notice except by the lumbermen. 

The Bureau of Forestry, calculating from 
the very meagre and imperfect data at hand, 
has declared that the annual damage from 
forest fires amounts to at least fifty million 
dollars. Staggering as the sum appears, it is 
undoubtedly far too small. The damage to 
improved property, live stock, and to timber 
which at present has a merchantable value, 
does not nearly cover the case against forest 
fires. There remain to be considered the 
incalculable destruction to the young growth 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. J 








“Vacation” 


means more if you 


Kodak. 


No matter where you go or what 
your hobby may be, Kodakery will 
add to the pleasure of your trip. 
Anybody can make good pic- 
tures by the Kodak System. 


Hodaks, 
$5.00 to $75.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the dealer's or by mail. 
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SUMMER LEISURE 


can be profitably improved by studying 
Engineering by Mail 


The American School of Correspondence at Armour 














Institute of Technology offers 20 complete courses in 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Locomotive, Stationary, 


Marine and Sanitary Engineering; Navigation; Architec- 
ture; Sheet Metal Work and Textile Manufacturing; also i] 
forty short Engineering Courses including Refrigeration ; 
Mechanical, Perspective and Architectural Drawing; 
Telegraphy, Telephony, etc. 


This instruction is under the direction of com- 
petent teachers— members of the Faculty of 
the Armour Institute of Technology. The work 
need not interfere with vacation plans. 
The lessons can follow wherever you go. 
Inaddition to — regular instruction papers, 
students in full Engineering Courses are 


Surnished a technical Reference Library (in 
ten large volumes), as a help in their studies. 


Write for catalogue and full particulars 
Our Tuition Fees will be advanced July 15th, 1903 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at 


Armour Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The splendid control and ity o in the 20 horsepower 
Winton Touring Car, gives the driver a sense of complete confidence and security 
which is attained in no other way. Just as an instance of this, the powerful emer- 
gency brake on the Winton, which is applied by a single forward stroke of the right 
arm, stops the Car within its own length when travelin + ed 20 miles an hour. 

You can have the good points of the Winton made clear to you by calling at any 
of our branch or agency depots in all leading cities. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S.A. 














ADVERTISING 





Look Ahead 


to the time when you will not be 
here to provide food, clothing, shel- } 
ter, and education for your children. 
A terrible thought if you have not 
made some provision for their wel- 
fare in case of your death. Send 
for our booklet ‘‘ The How and the 
Why.” We insure by mail. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestaut St., Philadelphia 


IS A SCIENCE 


and means much more than the writing of copy. We are 
pean ~ out all S27 fully informed, well equipped gradu- 
ates, because our course is kept alive, eae ctical, by 

ten of the le: vertising f Chic icago. 
Ev phase of this paaaee ony J Ex is ‘conte to our 
faculty, fer they impart it to you by yen ee quickly, 
men in mstant 


clearly, inexpensively. 
—& salaries are waiting —a little quick 
action and application will make you a candidate. 
Send for FREE TEST BLANK, and full Setiicmetn: 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
940 Williams Bidg., Cor. Fifth Ave. and Monroe St., Chicago 
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BANKING BY 


MAIL 


is directly under Uncle 
Sam’s protection and brings 
you safely to the portals of 
the greatest savings bank 
to share benefits with the 
140,000 depositors. 

It is the bank of the masses, 
governed for 70 years with- 
out the loss of a penny, by 
a board of public spirited 
men, until to-day its savings 
deposits and surplus aggre- 
gate 93 million dollars. 


Our new booklet, ‘* Banking by 
Mail,’’ sent on request, tells of 
the safety and convenience of 
our mail deposit methods. 


THE BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK 





NEW YORK 








The most artistic and durable color effects on shingles 
are produced with Shingletint, which is a scientific com- 
bination of linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote, and the 
necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingletint is 
conspicuous not only for its superiority, but because it 
can be call for by its distinctive name, thus offering 
the consumer protection against inferior goods offered for 
the same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while 
to ignore the “just as good" argument and insist upon 
Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free upon 
request. 


Berry Brothers, «= 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 








Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 








Atar Myosotis 


(FORGET-ME-NOT) 


selected ingredients, and more 
than ten years has been con- 
sidered necessary to develop 
the true perfume. One or two 
drops on handkerchief or lace 
produce satisfactory results. 
The concentrated strength and 
antiseptic qualities easily dis- 
tinguish Atar Myosotis from 
cheap articles mixed with 
water, and in order to further 
distinguish the product from 
others, the Atars are offered 
only in Blue Glass bottles, 
mounted with sterling silver. 
It is the most refined, unique 
and attractive article for the 
toilet ever exhibited. 
The silver mount is very suitable 
for engraving initials, monograms, 
etc. If you do not find it at your 
merchants, we will send it for $2 
ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England, 
The Flat-lroa, New York City, U.S.A. 








is compounded from carefully | 





| deal with the problem. 
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which at present has no market value but 
would ultimately become valuable, the tim- 
ber diseases that follow fire, the drying up 
of springs and the ruin of watercourses, to 
the irreparable harm of the irrigation lands. 

The comparative immunity of European 
forests from fire furnishes an instructive con- 
trast to our own conditions. Doctor Fernow 
states that within the last twenty-five years 
the acreage destroyed by fire in Prussia and 
Bavaria rarely exceeds .oo5 per cent. each 


year of the total forest area under State con- | 


trol. 
German forests that there are several insur- 


So small is the fire damage in the | 


ance companies which do a business in | 


insuring forests from fire at a rate of from .45 
to .4 on the thousand. The rates vary with 
the age, species (conifers are more likely to 


burn than hardwoods ), and with local danger. | 


In the United States forest-fire insurance is 
comparatively unknown. 
as to make necessary rates that would be 
prohibitive. 


The risk is so great | 


The difficulties of thorough protection of 


forests from fire in the United States can be 


appreciated only by those who have had to | 


in many cases, not to be recommended. It 
would be costly out of all proportion to the 
returns it would secure. 


Such protection is, | 


But wherever the | 


conditions are such that fire protection is an | 
| absolute necessity for the perservation of | 
| timber that is valuable either for its own sake 


or for its influence on the waterflow, some 
scheme of fire prevention should be put into 
operation. In well-settled communities at 
least ninety per cent. of the forest fires that 
occur could be either prevented altogether or 
put out before they had done considerable 
harm. The best plan, either in State lands 
or on private estates, is always to make some 


| one directly responsible for fire damage who 
| shall put out the flames before they have 


| gained great headway. 


Every great forest 


| fire was a little fire until it was neglected, and 


might easily have been suppressed if some 


| one had seen it and been responsible for it. 








A little back-firing, or a fire line, cleared and 
well guarded, would have stopped the mis- 
chief. 

In India the English foresters found condi- 
tions for the prevention of forest fires far more 
unfavorable than they are in this country, yet 
the forest fires there have been greatly re- 
duced. The annual expense of protecting 
from fire 30,000 square miles in India is never 
more than ten dollars a mile; yet in 1895 only 
eight per cent. of the forest was damaged. 
Forest protection on private and State lands 


in this country must come by State legislation, | 


of which there has been very little, and that 


little has, for the most part, failed of success. | 


Pennsylvania furnishes a notable exception. 
There forest-fire laws are based on the prin- 
ciple that it is better to prevent fires first than 
to attempt to put them out afterward. An 
efficient system of employing firewardens 
who are responsible for all forest fires occur- 
ring within their districts is supplemented by 
the law requiring county commissioners to 
appoint men to ferret out and punish persons 
who cause forest fires. 

Fire is the great problenr with which for- 
estry has to deal. In every working plan for 
the management of a tract of timberland the 
forester has to reckon with the fire peril. 
Unless he can assure an adequate system of 
protection at a cost low enough to justify his 
employing it, he cannot recommend any sys- 
tem of forest management. The matter of fire 
protection limits every scheme of conservative 
management. 

Such management is based on the idea of 
taking less now for the forest in order that 
more may be secured later; and if there is 
great danger that later fire may destroy the 
forest, it would be better to lumber the whole 
tract immediately than to take chances of 
losing the producing capital. 


Induced by the great need of a thorough | 


and systematic study of the fire problem, the 
Bureau of Forestry sent out last spring sev- 
eral parties into the South and West to make 
accurate studies on the ground of forest fires, 
to learn how they are caused, how much 
damage they do, and how they may be pre- 
vented or put out. When the study has been 
completed the Bureau will be in a position 
to recommend forest-fire legislation to each of 
the States studied that desires such informa- 
tion. — Edward A. Brani{f. 
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Built on French Lines 
for American Roads 





the ¢ Searchmont” 


France is five years ahead of America in automobile experiment and 
knowledge. 


The Searchmont is built upon French principles, 
adapted to American conditions and American roads, 


by American ingenuity and machinery. 
The Searchmont is easily the handsomest American car, and Endurance 
Contests have proved it the most reliable. 


The Searchmont has no fad ideas. 
the best knowledge of two continents. 


It stands for 


Send for catalogue — shows car thoroughly. 


NEW YORK . - John Wanamaker DETROIT 5 a © oe ae eee 
PHILADELPHIA John Wanamaker WASHINGTON Chas. E. Miller & Bro. 
BOSTON . - . +» H.B. Shattuck & Son BALTIMORE . Mar-Del Mobile Co. 
PROVIDENCE .. H.B. Shattuck & Son MILWAUKEE - Jonas Automobile Co. 
CHICAGO . « « Githens Bros. Co. ST. LOUIS Mississippi Valley Auto. Co. 
NEWARK .. . Automobile Co. of N. J. CINCINNATI Special Motor Vehicle Co. 
PITTSBURG . A. P. Shumaker ROCHESTER. . - Rochester Automobile Co. 


CLEVELAND. . Cleveland Auto. & Supply Co. 


SEARCHMONT AUTOMOBILE CO., 502 North American Building, Philadelphia 


Factories: Searchmont (near Chester), Pa. 











f Send your name and address and we will mail you 36 pieces of Art Jewelry to sell at only 


@ 10 cents each — no trash. Everybody you offer it to will probably buy one or more pieces at 
sight. When sold send us the $3.60 and we will send you promptly, by Express, a BOY’S 


LEAGUE BASEBALL OUTFIT FREE 


The outfit contains 23 pieces: 9 Baseball Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Baseball, 1 Thrower's Glove, 1 Catcher's Mitt, 1 Catcher's 
Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete Baseball Rules. Here is a chance to get a complete outfit without costing you a penny. Jim 
Dandy goods and latest league pattern. This outfit would cost you at least $3.00 in any store that handles sporting goods. 
Beware of cheap outfits given by other concerns. 

FORM A BASEBALL CLUB. Get nine boys in your locality and organize a baseball club for the summer. 
Let each boy earn his share in this large outfit by selling four pieces of jewelry. This will take but a few minutes of each boy's 
time, and will be a source of enjoyment for the whole Summer season. We will guarantee you honorable treatment and shal! 
expect you to treat us the same. Your credit is good with us, and we trust you for the until you have sold it. Write 
to-day. Address us this way: STANDARD JEWELRY CO., Dept. 70, BOSTON, 
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The Countess 








Eighth Year of Success 


AUTOMOBILES 


Electric and Gasoline 


Vehicles for touring, pleasure driving, 
private carriage service and all kinds of 
business uses. 

Our artistic catalogue 

will be sent on request 


Electric Vehicle Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Salesroom: 134, 136, 138 West 39th St. 
Boston : 74, 76, 78 Stanhope Street 
Chicago : 1413 Michigan Avenue 





Capital $500,000.00 
Surplus $750,000.00 


Save something now while you 
can—sickness or accident may 
overtake you at any time and put 
a stop to your earning power. 
This bank accepts savings deposits 


in any amount from $1 up and pays 
interest at the rate of 


4% COMPOUNDED 
Twice a year 
You can bank by mail with absolute 


safety. Our booklet explaining the 
system fully sent free to any address. 


The Keystone Bank of Pittsburgh 


320-322-324 Fourth Ave. 
j Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Learn 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Under the personal supervision of a practical man. 
I teach Civil Engineering as no other man or 
school— resident or correspondence—has ever 
taught it. Each lesson deals with a definite piece 
of surveying or engireering work, and is accom- 
panied by a lithograph map, a blue print or a 
“photograph. I personally prepare and correct each 
lesson. Instruction by mail. Prospectus and 
sample lesson including a 9x12 inch blue print free. 


Special offer to those enrolling during 
the month of July 
WILLIAM E. McELREE, Humansville, Missouri 


Late U.S. Townsite Surveyor. 




















overnment Positions 


More than 13,000 appointments made 
last year. Chances better for 1903. 
Hundreds whom we prepared by mail 
have been appointed. Established 1893. 
Full particulars /ree concerning govern- 
ment positions, salaries paid, examina- 
tiors—when and where held in every 
State, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

(Inc.), 19-42 Second Neat’l 

Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BOYS ONLY— Boarding and Day Depertments —ITHACA, N. Y. 
Prepares for Cornell and All High-Class Colleges 
CERTIFICATES ACCEPTED SINCE 1895. 
Junior House opens September, 1903. Summer Term 
opens ine 16, for eight weeks. (Circulars.) Fall Term 
opens September 24th. Send for illustrated Catalogue to 


CHARLES A. STILES, 110 Avenue E, ITHACA, N.Y. 




















0. K. WORLD BEATER ) 
HARNESS 


Benes a Bae 
Our S alty, iv- 
f omenig Sent on ap- 
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trated Catalogue. 








0. K. HARNESS M’F’G. CO. 
+, 21 Kay 8t., Pendleton, Ind. _/ 

















| Decides 


““Now, madam, what have you to say? | 


Are you the Countess of Croydon? ”’ 
The young lady’s eyes had opened as he 

read. Parker’s countenance remained un- 

moved, as if she were a feminine sphinx. 

‘What is the rest of the letter?’’ asked 
the girl. 

““ That is neither here nor there.’’ 

“It is quite evidently there. May I sug- 
gest that it is an inventory of the Countess’ 
possessions? Are you chagrined to learn that 
your proposal was wasted on the undeserv- 
ing?’’ 

“‘T asked you if you are the Countess of 
Croydon?”’ 

“*T reply that I never said I was.’’ 

“That reply will not do, madam. 


| (Continued from Page 5) 
| 


The 


| honor of my family is at stake.”’ 


“Your family has nothing to do with me.’’ 

‘*T begin to suspect that my family has in- 
deed nothing to do with one who pretended 
to be a member of it.’’ 

**Your memory fails you. I disclaimed 
all relationship when you asserted it.’’ 

‘*T asserted it under the supposition that 
you were the Countess.’’ 

“Very well. No harm is done. I did not 
take advantage of your offer. I never said I 
was the Countess, and so long as I pay my 
hotel bill no one has a right to interfere.’’ 

“You are very much mistaken. Such mas- 
querading is not to be tolerated.’’ 

‘*Tam leaving here the day after to-morrow 
and I sail from Suez a week from to-day. I 
ask you to say nothing of this until I am 
gone.”’ 

‘*T refuse.’’ 

‘*T have injured no one. 
spoil my holiday.’’ 

“*T refuse.’’ 

‘Then this confession must be made in 
my own way and I must ghoose the person 
who is to set the gossips a-prattling.’’ 

**T agree, so long as it is done at once.’’ 

‘* Parker, go down and ask Mr. Sanderstead 
to come here.”’ 

The maid departed, and the alleged 
Countess leaned back in her chair, closing 
her eyes again. 

‘Who are you?’’ asked his lordship, but 
the girl made no reply. A moment later 
Sanderstead came in, his imperturbable face 
giving no indication of the surprise he felt. 

‘“Will you read to Mr. Sanderstead the 
extract from your London letter that you read 
to me?’’, 

“*Mr. Sanderstead has nothing to do with 
my correspondence. You were to make your 
confession, as I understood your proposal.’’ 

‘* Lord Warlingham has discovered that I 
am not the Countess of Croydon.”’ 

‘*Oh, is that all,’’ said Sanderstead; ‘‘I 
knew it almost from the beginning.’’ 

The lady sat up now, very wide awake. 

““How did you know it?’ she asked in 
surprise. 

‘* Well, you had none of those middle-class 
deficiencies of manner which I have often 
deplored in the titled persons I have met. 
I recognized at once that you were a lady.”’ 

‘Then that is what you hinted at twice 
this evening. I wish to say before you both 
that I meant no harm and did not see at the 
first what complications might ensue. I may 
say at once that. I had the Countess’ permis- 
sion to do what I have done; indeed it was 
owing to her urging that Idid it. I can prove 
that to you, Lord Warlingham, in her own 
handwriting. I may plead in my own de- 
fense that I have devoted my life to the 
welfare of the Countess, and she would be 
the first to acknowledge that. It has beena 
somewhat dreary and retired life. Often I 
have persuaded her to emerge into the world 
and as often she has refused, at the last 
moment, much to my disappointment. On 
this occasion I confess I wept when I found 
her determined not to go to Egypt. With 
great generosity she insisted that I should 
take her place. I admit that I have done 
wrong technically, perhaps, but I deny that I 
have done any real harm, and I have asked 
Lord Warlingham to say nothing until I sail 
from Suez a week from to-day.’”’ 

‘© Of course nothing will be said either then 
or after,’’ proclaimed Sanderstead stoutly. 

Lord Warlingham stood silent for a moment, 
then, his anger being somewhat cleared 
away, he echoed: 

“* Of course.’’ 

The lady sprang to her feet with radiant 
face. 
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‘You are both very good to me. Lord 
Warlingham, | ask your forgiveness, and I 
deeply appreciate your promise of silence. 
Won’t you shake hands with the adventuress 
and say you are sorry I sail so soon.”’ 

** Indeed, madam,’’ said Warlingham cor- 
dially taking her hand, ‘‘ I do say so with all 
my heart, and I wish you well.”’ 

“And are you sorry, Mr. Sanderstead??’ 
she cried with a touch of fear and pathos in 
the eyes she turned upon him. 

** No, I am not.’’ 

The lady caught her breath and the color 
left her cheeks. 

‘*Oh, I say, Sanderstead,’’ protested his 


lordship. 
** Why should I be sorry when I sail on the 
same steamer, if the lady permits me.’’ He 


took her hand and raised it to his lips. 
Lord Warlingham adjusted his eye-glass and 
beamed upon them with a smile half tender, 
half comical. He was an experienced man 
and knew the signs. 

“Is this a case of ‘Bless you, my chil- 
dren’?”’ he asked. 

“* Again, if the lady permits.”’ 

The color came back redoubled and brought 
with it a smile to the lady’s lips. 


Yet she was the Countess, after all. 


THE CALL 
OF THE WILD 


IV—Who Has 
Won to Mastership 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“TH? WotlI say? Ispik true w’en I say 
dat Buck two devils.”’ 

This was Francois’ speech next morning 
when he discovered Spitz missing and Buck 
covered with wounds. He drew him to the 
fire and by its light pointed them out. 

‘* Dat Spitz fight lak hell,’’ said Perrault as 
he surveyed the gaping rips and cuts. 

“* An’ dat Buck fight lak two hells,’’ was 
Francois’ answer. ‘‘ An’ now we make good 
time. No more Spitz, no more trouble, sure.”’ 

While Perrault packed the camp outfit and 
loaded the sled, the dog-driver proceeded to 
harness the dogs. Buck trotted up to the 
place Spitz would have occupied as leader; 
but Francois, not noticing him, brought 
Sol-leks to the coveted position. In his judg- 
ment, Sol-leks was the best lead-dog left. 
Buck sprang upon Sol-leks in a fury, driving 
him back and standing in his place. 

“‘Eh? Eh?” Francois cried, slapping his 
thighs gleefully. ‘‘ Look at dat Buck. Heem 
keel dat Spitz; heem t’ink to take de job.”’ 

“Go ’way! Chook!”’ he cried; but Buck 
refused to budge. 

He took Buck by the scruff of the neck, 
and though he growled threateningly dragged 
him to one side and replaced Sol-leks. The 
old dog did not like it, and showed plainly 
that he was afraid of Buck. Francois was 
obdurate, but when he turned his back Buck 
again displaced Sol-leks, who was not at all 
unwilling to go. 

Francois was angry. ‘‘ Now, by Gar! I 
feex you!’’ he cried, coming back with a 
heavy club in his hand. 

Buck remembered the man in the red 
sweater and retreated slowly; nor did he 
attempt to charge in when Sol-leks was once 
more brought forward. But he circled just 
beyond the range of the club, snarling with 
bitterness and rage; and while he circled he 
watched the club so as to dodge it if thrown by 
Francois. 

The driver went about his work, and he 
called to Buck when he was ready to put him 
in his old place in front of Dave. Buck 
retreated two or three steps. Francois fol- 
lowed him up, whereupon he again retreated. 
After some time of this Francois threw down 
the club, thinking that Buck feared a thrash- 
ing. But Buck was in open revolt. He 
wanted, not to escape a clubbing, but to have 
the leadership. It was his by right. He had 
earned it, and he would not be content with 
less. 

Perrault took a hand. Between them they 
ran him about for the better part of an hour. 
They threw clubs at him. He dodged. They 
cursed him, and his fathers and mothers before 
him, and all his seed to come after him down 
to the remotest generation, and every hair on 
his body and drop of blood in his veins; and 
he answered curse with snarl and kept out 
of their reach. He did not try to run away, 
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of assuming that it costs a small fortune to spend 
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school you hear so much about. 

Is there any better or stronger evidence in the 
world of what the Page-Davis Co. can do for you 
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Every range blacked and polished and any man can put it up. We prepay the freight. 
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Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators 


guarantee every- 
thing that can 
be desired in the 
right warming of 
the home by 


Hot Water 
or Steam 
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freshly warmed 
indoor temper- 
ature in all 
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They produce the truest home comfort 
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Man Ever Taught It. 

Students enroiling with this institution 

are placed under the direct personal instruction 

of Robert F. Rose. Our Book “Progress 
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thing. 
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going yachts; accessible both by rail and steamers. 
In location, general formation, and beauty of scenery, 
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maker,ex- Postmaster- General, Pie heartily 
endorse the Phila. Institute—THE P10- 

| NEER STAMMERING SCHOOL. 

(| trated 80-page book free. EDWIN S. JOHN- 
STON, Pres't and Founder, who cured him- 


self after stammering 40 
| 19th Year | years. 1033, 1043 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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| but retreated around and around the camp, 
advertising plainly that when his desire was 
met he would come in and be good. 

Francois sat down and scratched his head. 
Perrault looked at his watch and swore. 
Time was flying and they should have been 
on the trail an hour gone. Francois scratched 
his head again. He shook it and grinned 
sheepishly at the courier, who shrugged his 
shoulders in sign that they were beaten. 
Then Francois went up to where Sol-leks 
stood and called to Buck. Buck laughed, as 





| 





| in his old place. 


dogs laugh, yet kept his distance. Francois 
unfastened Sol-leks’ traces and put him back 
The team stood harnessed 
to the sled in an unbroken line, ready for the 
trail. There, was no: place for Buck save at 
the front. 
once more Buck laughed and kept away. 

““T’row down de club,’’ Perrault com- 
manded. 

Francois complied ; whereupon Buck trotted 
in, laughing triumphantly, and swung around 
into position at the head of the team, his traces 
were fastened, the sled broken out, and with 
both men running they dashed out on to the 
rivertrail. Highly as the dog-driver had fore- 
valued Buck, with his two devils, he found, 
while the day was yet young, that he had 
undervalued. At a bound, Buck took up the 
duties of leadership; and where judgment 
was required, and quick thinking and quick 
acting, he showed himself the superior even 
of Spitz, of whom Francois had never seen an 
equal. 

But it was in giving the law and making his 
mates live up to it that Buck excelled. Dave 
and Sol-leks did not mind the change in 
leadership. It was none of their business. 
Their business was to toil, and toil mightily, 
in the traces. So long as that was not inter- 
fered with they did not care what happened. 
Billee, the good-natured, could lead for all 
they cared, so long as he kept order. The 
rest of the team, however, had grown unruly 
during the last days of Spitz, and their sur- 
prise was great now that Buck proceeded to 
lick them into shape. 

Pike, who pulled at Buck’s heels, and who 
never put an ounce more of his weight against 
the breastband than what he was compelled, 
was swiftly and repeatedly shaken for loafing; 
and ere the first day was done he was pulling 
more than ever before in his life. The first 
night in camp, Jo, the sour one, was punished 
roundly —a thing that Spitz had never suc- 
ceeded in doing. Buck simply smothered 
him by virtue of superior weight, and cut him 
up till he began to whine for mercy. 

The general tone of the team picked up 
immediately. The team recovered its old- 
time solidarity, and once more the dogs 
leaped as one dog in thetraces. At the Rink 
Rapids two native huskies, Teek and Koona, 
were added; andthe celerity with which Buck 
broke them in took away Francois’ breath. 


‘*Nevaire such a dog as dat Buck!’’ he | 


cried. ‘‘ Nevaire! Heem worth one t’ousan’ 
dollair. Eh? Wot you say, Perrault?’’ 
And Perrault nodded. He was ahead of 
the record then, and gaining day by day. 
The trail was in excellent condition, well- 


packed and hard, and there was no new-fallen | 


snow with which to contend. It was not too 
cold. 
below zero and remained there the whole trip. 
The men rode and ran by turn, and the dogs 
were kept on the iump. 

The Thirty-Mile River was comparatively 
coated with ice, and they covered in one day 
going out what had taken them ten days 
coming in. In one ‘run they made a sixty- 
mile dash from the foot of Lake Le Barge to 
the White Horse Rapids. Across Marsh, 
Tagish and Bennett (seventy miles of lakes) 
they flew so fast that the man whose turn it 
was to run towed behind the sled at the end 
of a rope. And on the last night of the 
second week they topped White Pass and 
dropped down the sea-slope with the lights 


of. Skaguay and of the shipping at their feet. | 


It wasarecord run. Each day for fourteen 


days they had averaged forty miles. 


and were deluged with invitations to drink, 
while the team was the constant centre of a 
worshipful crowd of dog-busters and mushers. 
Then three or four Western bad men aspired 
to clean out the town, were riddled like pep- 
per-boxes for their pains, and public interest 
turned to other idols. Next came official 
orders. Francois called Buck to him and 
cursed him through excess of affection, threw 
his arms around him, wept over him. And 
that was the last of Francois and Perrault. 
Like other men, they passed out of Buck’s 
life for good. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Once more Francois called and | 





The temperature dropped to fifty | 





For | 
three days Perrault and Francois threw chests | 
up and down the main street of Skaguay | 
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already sold at a profit, photographic views, etc. 


Columbia Investment 
& Real Estate Co. 
1133 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
Capital and Surplus 


June 27, 190} 





Opportunity 


Handsome schools aud churches, 


$700. to $2,000. (all lots 


,000. to $20,000. each. 


ssibilities ; but to dem- 
il guarantee that if the 


But don’t delay. Reserve lots at 


Assets 
$929,471.87 RK. K. STATION AT MORSEMERE. 




















GLASS 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt. 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET “C" 
APPERT GLASS C0., 277 Broadway, New York 








Accident Insurance Policy — hand- 
some leather card case (see cut)—Regis- 
tration—Identification Service—all for 

$1.00 Per Year. 

Send $1.00 to-day — to- morrow may 
be too late. Money back if you're not 
satisfied. Dept. P. 

i'USONA IND. SOCIETY 


SS Sy a 





7 percent. | 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations of 


$200 and $500, g every t of security 
and certainty of prompt payment of interest and 
principal so eagerly sought by careful investors, 
can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up- 
to-Date Styles. Finest work and material. 100 
lish Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Samples and 
Be ye Oumar 3 eae teens Eti STREET. ¢ onnnn 
CITY, IND. 


ao 


SA iESMEN WA NTE tising thermometer 


and calendar novelties for the season of 1903 and 1904 
is now ready. Send us 10c. in stamps for saniple cata- 
logue and terms. TayLor Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











ath 











BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘“Own-Make” Instruments are pre- ff 
ferred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda Rossa, \ 
Mascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big Catalog; 
1000 illustrations; mailed free; it gives in- 
structions for amateur bands 





LYON & HEALY, 10 Adams St., Chicago 
sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels 
and restaurants charge 75 cents to 


SQUABS $1.50 an order (serving one squab). 


There is good money breeding them; a flock 
makes country life pay handsomely. "Squabs 
are raised in ONE MONTH; a woman can do 
all the work. No mixing feed, no night 
labor, no young stock to attend (parent birds 
do this). Send for our FREE BOOK, “‘ How 
to Make Money with Squabs,” and learn 
this rich industry. Plymouth Rock Squab Company, 
2A Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 








300 FOREIGN STAMPS, 1 104 var. from Malta, 
Bulgaria 7? 10c. 200 far 2 25¢e. Pn 0 var. 50c. 500 
var. $1.25. 1000 var. $4.00. var. U.S. toc. 
32-page list free. Agents seamed | Stamps on “ 
proval at oS pe cent. L, CR STAMP CO 
143 Euclid Ave., 














TELEGRAPAHY fins secured for gradu. 


ates. Established 31 years. Send for catalog. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest TREES 
sitomnme Free. 


OTHERS FAIL 
-» Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y¥.; Etc. . 


GIN SENG =: 


F. B. MILLS, BOX 60, ROSE HILL, 








Book free, — how 

to — in the Gin- 
Industry and 

Soule slew money. 


YORK 





A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. 


Money 


back if not satisfactory. We refer to The First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 


MEN’S HAT No.1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


Boss 


manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 

*, and Women's Hats in every town in the 
United States. Send for our Pocket Encyclopaedia, 


MEN’S HAT No.2 
In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. 








